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Leadership is everyone’s 
concern 


ee icere men with their masks and secret potions do 

not function as leaders in our society. Our ideals call for 
leaders who have nothing to hide and who function on the 
basis of facts and group determination of means as well as 
ends with certain exceptions of an emergency type. Admittedly 
we have far to go in the training, selection and development 
for leadership responsibilities at such a level. 


Who leads? Why and how were they selected? What ex- 
periences, training, personal qualities and the like caused 
them to be selected? Questions of this type may be asked in 
many situations. But we are particularly concerned with prob- 
lems of rural leadership to which this number gives emphasis. 
Futhermore, we need to discover how the answers to such 
questions relate to education in vocational agriculture. 

Although it is an area in which we do not have many exact 
answers the concern is great. From the local teachers of agri- 
culture and state and national administrators come state- 
ments which indicate the importance attached to the problem 
of developing rural leadership. Everyone is for it. Why? 

One cannot say that it is more important today than in an- 
other day or age. Perhaps—we can say that a greater variety 
of problems exist—or, that with our modern communications 
individual leadership may touch the lives of more people— 
or that cencentration of population requires group action— 
hence leadership to a greater extent than was the case with 
a more dispersed population. 


In any event the new conditions give rise to new and prob- 
ably additional problems in rural life which require leader- 
ship. With certainty we can expect new problems tomorrow 
for which solutions will be needed. No one knows what the 
vital problems may be, much less the answers. Hence, in our 
training programs, at best we deal with present day problems 
and with processes of leadership which are most highly re- 
garded. 


Agreement seems to be developing that leadership in non- 
emergency social situations is not the perogative of any single 
individual but rather is the sum-total of the contributions of 
the group. The leader is responsible for bringing about clari- 
fication of goals, helping the group to reach decisions with 
regard to taking action, guiding the action, and leading the 
group to evaluate the results. The leader utilizes contributions 
of all members of the group and, insofar as members con- 
tribute they provide some leadership for their particular group. 
Even the individual who objects to certain proposals and is 
always inclined to spoof, provides a type of service in that it 
causes the group to re-check goals or proposed plans of action 
carefully. We are therefore concerned not with a few se- 
lected indiviuals who may become the status leaders, but with 
our total groups. We are looking to develop the ability of 
every individual in order that he may participate effectively 
in group situations. Each individual may make a contribution 
to leadership. The status leader-chairman is committed to de- 
veloping the contributions and utilizing them. 


This concept of leadership extends considerably the respon- 
sibilities of educators over and beyond that of working with 
a select few who show great promise. 


On the basis of experience it seems that to provide youth’ 
and adults in our classes with experience in identifying prob- 
lems and goals, helping them to plan and take action would 
provide the best medium for the development of rural leader- 
ship. In such training we are looking for outcomes related to 
the process of leadership such as consideration of individual 
contributions of all members of the group, ability to communi- 


Teachers are leaders 


Essential needs to meet the challenging 
opportunity 


SINGLE individual must remember 

that the patient toil of man through 
the ages has added much to the store of 
knowledge which serves as a basic back- 
ground for his daily experiences 
throughout life. During the short period 
of a life span each of us make our con- 
tributions, some tangible and others in 
the form of ideas in the minds of our 
fellow men. In vocational agriculture we 
are expected to accomplish both. We ex- 
ert an influence in the communities in 
which we work that help increase the 
efficiency in farming and improve moral 
standards, This in turn tends to in- 
crease the happiness of rural people. 


T. J. Horne 


As long as agriculture is basic to the free enterprise system 
of our democracy, vocational education in agriculture shall be 
charged with the task of providing educational services for 
farm people. As the chemists and industries develop new uses 
for the products of agriculture, farm people will. continually 
need to be taught new and highly scientific methods to provide 
the “know-how” needed to enable them to engage successfully 
in continually striving to produce a better product more eco- 
nomically. 


One of the basic requirements of a good instructor of vo- 
cational agriculture is to be able to locate or secure facts and 
to impart the information secured, that others need to use 
and learn, in such an attractive manner that it will gain atten- 
tion, build confidence, and secure the desired results. 


A belief in the program and a liking for the work is de- 
sirable in most vocations. In vocational agriculture it is an 
essential. A great source of personal satisfaction can be de- 
rived from the knowledge that we as teachers may be instru- 
mental in moulding the lives and destinies of many rural 
people and in rendering services which lighten the daily 
burden of countless others. To do this effectively, the teacher 
should like people and have a high interest in their welfare 
both as individuals and as groups, and he should be able to 
get along well with them. 


(Continued on Page 93) 


cate one’s own ideas, and a concern for the facts involved in 
a situation. In addition we provide experience in choosing 
leaders for different projects such as chairman of the school 
fair committee, director of a local cooperative, and the like. 


One thing which we find it constantly necessary to guard 
against is a tendency for us as teachers to choose the leaders 
and to direct the activities more closely than is required, which 
is to say that, we are more concerned with the activities and 
the results of the activities than with the learning which takes 
place. Really our concern is for learning which takes place 
and the learning essential to full development of rural leader- 
ship can take place only to the extent that individuals have 
opportunity for participating experiences. F.F.A. work, in that 
it is usually less teacher-directed than class work, may prove 
to be the most effective teaching device for this purpose. As 
we move in these directions, we move toward a rural leader- 
ship which is less dependent on masks, magic potions, tradi- 
tions, or what have you, and more dependent on the process 
of assembling and utilizing all of the facts and ideas related 
to specific problems of concern to a group. 
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I am glad I taught 
vocational agriculture 


EARL KANTNER, Teacher, Ansonia, Ohio 


It seems only yesterday that I was 
finishing my student teaching, looking 
for a teaching position, and saying fare- 
well to good old college days. In evalu- 
ating my experiences and deciding on 
the future, these questions occurred to 
me, “Have I selected the best vocation?” 
“Shall I continue teaching?” “What has 
this one year of experience meant to 
me?” 

In answering the first question, I like 
to think of some of the good and some 
of the bad days and let them all balance 
out in terms of personal satisfaction. 
Sure, an ag teacher puts in long days, 
uses his automobile for a public bus, 
and may even make less money than the 
man who sweeps his rooms, but have 
you ever had the satisfaction of boys 
telling you that his is the best Future 
Farmer Chapter in the county and that 
vo-ag is the best subject in high school? 


The author leaves the University and his ad- 
viser to commence his first year's taeching. 


There are times when all teachers get 
impatient and disgusted, but there are 
real satisfactions which more than bal- 
ance out the trying episodes. We who 
are affecting the lives of young people 
so much cannot expect full payment for 
our efforts in money, much of it must 
come in terms of realizing how much 
someone has benefited from our efforts. 


Follow-Up Service of Great Value 


In answering the question of whether 
I have selected the best vocation I also 
want to point out the value of the helps 
I received during my first year. Often 
the beginning teacher is uncertain what 
to do in a particular situation and needs 
some professional advice from a compe- 
tent source. I have been in this position 
many times this past year and it has 
always heen gratifying to know that I 
could call on a staff member of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Education at 
The Ohio State University. A beginning 
teacher is often uncertain on many 
things that are easily solved for him 
through beginning teachers’ meetings 


and visits from supervising teachers or 
staff members. These helps have meant 
much to me in my work this year. I 
have had the opportunity of attending 
four beginning teachers’ meetings where 
our problems as beginning teachers were 
the basis for discussion. I have also at- 
tended three district ag teachers’ meet- 
ings of all teachers, beginning and ex- 
perienced. In addition to these meetings, 
I have had three visits by Mr. Wolf, 
from the Department of Agricultural 
Education. Coupled with this active in- 
service program, and also helping to 
meet the needs of the new teachers, is a 
thorough teacher-training program at 
The Ohio State University which in- 
cluded the two quarters of student teach- 
ing. This program of preparation and 
guidance for beginning teachers in Ohio 
has been thorough and has been a big 
help to me as a first year teacher. This 
assistance in getting a good start in the 
profession is another reason that helps 
me. draw the conclusion that I have 
selected the right vocation. 


Valuable Experience 


My next question, “Shall I continue 
teaching?” is already solved in my own 
mind. I shall continue—first, because of 
the personal satisfaction acquired from 
helping other people; second, because of 
the close association of an excellent 
working teacher-supervisor relationship ; 
and third, because of the experience ac- 
quired from teaching. I can think of few 
other occupations where a new man be- 
comes acquainted with his job and se- 
cures experience as fast as does a vo-ag 
teacher. The experience of a vo-ag 
teacher is especially valuable, moreover, 
because of the variety of the work he 
does. In my own department here at 
Ansonia, Ohio, my experiences in vari- 
ous areas of my work have not only 
prepared me for a better year of teach- 
ing next year but also for jobs other 


than teaching if and when such an op- 
portunity arises. It was my experience 
this year to diagnose a disease in swine 
and suggest a treatment. I felt a little 
embarrassed when I admitted to Lon (a 
student) that I had never seen the symp- 
toms before, but I was relieved when 
I heard that the veterinarian hadn't 
either, and that the disease was a new 
one to Ohio herds. Experiences such as 
this occur almost daily to a vo-ag 
teacher, and provide a means of acquir- 
ing the skills and abilities necessary to 
many phases of agricultural work. Our 
everyday work provides experience and 
abilities for jobs such as agricultural 
extension work, various types of sales 
work, field men to milk and feed com- 
panies, various types of agricultural rep- 
resentatives, and a host of other possi- 
bilities. 

Since July 1, 1950, when I began my 
work at Ansonia, I have been teaching 
35 high school boys. We have also had 
an active F. F. A. program. As I look 
hack I wonder why I ever promoted 


eee 


Getting acquainted with farmer in the local 
community. 


such a list of activities. Some of the first 
experiences for the boys were a chicken 
roast and a parent and son banquet. Re- 
viving the Community Fair was really 
a big undertaking. My greatest satis- 
faction came when my adult education 
program of 12 sessions ended with an 
improvement in attendance as the course 
progressed. I really liked this part of my 
job. In fact, I honestly think teach- 
ing vocational agriculture offers a chal- 
lenge to the best and is a worthy voca- 
tion. Considering my experiences this 
first year and feeling the satisfaction 
of my meager accomplishments, I am 
glad I taught vocational agriculture. @ 


Wisconsin teachers of 
agriculture elect new 


president 


Donald Mullen, Instructor in Agricul- 
ture at the Jefferson High School, was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation Vocational Agriculture Instruc- 
tors at the thirty-fourth annual Sum- 
mer Conference of group held at Madi- 
son last week. Mullen succeeds L. M. 
Warner, Appleton, who was president 
last year and now becomes a member 
of the Board of Directors. * 
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Using local leadership 


To strengthen agricultural education 
PAUL GRAY, Teacher, Eaton, Colorado 


HE President of 
the United 
States has his cab- 
inet and advisory 
staff to carry on 
effective business 
of state. A well 
organized company 
will have a board 
of directors to ad- 
vise its leaders. 
The school board 
is elected to advise 
the superintendent 
—so, why not have 
an advisory council to aid the agricul- 
tural instructor in promoting, organiz- 
ing and conducting the vocational agri- 
cultural program? 

Instructors in Colorado have been 
slow to use such a committee. Here are 
two basic reasons for this: first, the 
instructor is not familiar with the ad- 
vantages in having such a council; sec- 
ond, he is afraid to tackle it. If a teacher 
has tried it and it has failed, records 
show he has failed because the council 
was not properly set up in the first 
place; or the teacher had not been prop- 
erly trained to use a council; or the 
council was used to get the teacher 
started in the community; or it died 
from disuse and inactivity. In other 
words, the teacher failed to use the 
council to its best advantages which are: 

1. It aids in promoting vocational 
agriculture in the community. 

2. It assists in continuation of vo- 
cational agriculture — the teacher 
may hear commendations or criti- 
cisms and adjust his program ac- 
cordingly. 

3. It assists in solution of prob- 
lems too large for the instructor. 

4. It aids in spotting problems in 
the community pertaining to voca- 
tional agriculture. 

5. It aids in spotting students for 
Young Farmers and Adult Classes. 

6. It helps in setting up a course of 
study for all vocational teaching. 

7. It aids in securing specialists in 
helping with the teaching, especial- 
ly in adult education. 

8. It is very helpful when arranging 
social and recreational activities 
to supplement the classwork in 
adult teaching. 

9. The council helps plan tours for 
the different classes along educa- 
tional lines. 

10. It assists in planning and carry- 
ing out measures to improve the 
teaching of all phases of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

11. It might assist in raising and 
spending funds, and oftentimes 
helps procure much needed equip- 
ment for the department. 

12, It is a wonderful means of sup- 
port and direction for F. F. A. 
work. 


Paul Gray 


13. It assists in securing an increase 
in salary for the vocational agri- 
cultural instructor. 


In my case, I had the advantage of 
having taught in the community for five 
years, consequently I was familiar with 
many people I knew could serve well 
as representatives of the farm people, 
the agricultural interests, and the gen- 
eral public. 


- Selection of Members 


In selecting members, try to secure 
public spirited persons who are chosen 
for their individual worth. The “key 
farmer” is not always a desirable mem- 
ber if he is too old and prosperous— 
although there are exceptions in every 
case. I am fortunate in having two key 
farmers, quite young and each one has 
outstanding F.F.A. sons. This has re- 
sulted in giving my council balance and 
prestige. It is imperative that those 
selected as members be individuals who 
have the agricultural education program 
of the community at heart. They must 
be willing to cooperate in every way 
possible. 


Before the actual selection of the 
committee members, the whole council 
idea should be explained thoroughly to 
your superintendent. In your rounds, 
visiting projects, you should visit with 
the school board members and make 
certain they understand the advisory 
council and approve its organization. 
The superintendent should have oppor- 
tunity to work with you in selecting the 
council and determining the number to 
be on the council. Just one caution, be- 
fore you begin, understand thoroughly 
all phases of the council and be pre- 
pared to “sell” it—if it becomes neces- 
sary. 

We decided to have a council com- 
posed of eight members, seven were to 
be farmers; two of these farmers were 
to represent two school districts send- 
ing students to our school. Another 
farmer member was a past State F.F.A. 
President and he is attending my Young 
Farmer Classes. Another farmer is the 
secretary of the school board. He was 
put on because of our desire to have the 
school board represented on the council. 
The other farmers were chosen because 
they possessed qualifications which I 
have previously touched upon. The 
Young Farmer class elected their own 
representative to be a member of the 
council for one year. We wanted the 
banker on the council because of his 
past experience as a farmer, and if he 
has a svmpathetic knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our program, he can 
be of help if any of our pupils need 
money for farming activities, or we wish 
to promote some-€ooperative activity. 


The superintendent and president of 
the school board serve as_ ex-officio 
members; and I have been pleased that 
this has been done since it gives a very 
close tie-up between the school admin- 


istration, the council and my program. 

At our first meeting the various 
phases of the council work were ex- 
plained and discussed. The council 
elected a president, vice-president and 
secretary. A constitution was set up 
that covered the scope of the field 
within which the council will operate; 
the duties and purposes of the council; 
the terms of council members, the com- 
mittees within the council and the duties 
of each committee. We also made several 
rules relative to number and frequency 
of meetings; method of calling meet- 
ings; methods of preparing agenda for 
meetings and who is to prepare the 
agenda. 

When you get your council going be 
sure to have a regular meeting schedule 
Nothing will kill the council quicker 
than inactivity. Try to meet at least 
once a month during the school year. 
I am planning one meeting during the 
summer. Do not make the fatal mistake 
of trying to be the chairman of your 
council. Get them to “take over.” They 
must have their own officers, who of 
course must be active. In my case I 
serve as an ex-officio member. 


Council Helps to Unify Community 


In conclusion I might add that an 
advisory council is perhaps the answer 
to that community that has poor co- 
operation among its various groups. 
It- might increase the interest and pro- 
motion of vocational agriculture in that 
community where there is little interest 
in agricultural education. It is definitely 
needed where teachers make a change 
as the new man coming into the com- 
munity will have several good helpers 
to get his program started. The ad- 
vice of the council members is re- 
sponsible advice, and if the council is 
carefully picked the advice will be very 
representative of the attitudes of the 
people in the community. 


I think the council is a connecting 
link between the public school and the 
public. This gap has grown much too 
large in some communities. The council 
serves as a means of better understand- 
ing between the public and the voca- 
tional agricultural teacher and his pro- 
gram. 


Last but not least it offers a means 
for the agricultural teacher to get many 
facts relative to his teaching that he 
might not otherwise receive. We do 
not like criticism—in certain ways—but 
through a good advisory council the 
teacher will be given good constructive 
criticism. A smart teacher will ask for 
this criticism and profit from it. I have 
found my council very friendly and 
open minded in all their criticisms and 
advice; they have, on several occasions, 
prevented me from making errors that 
would have reflected discredit to the 
program. It all adds up to this, after 
ten years of ag teaching I finally found 
out how to make the teaching easier 
and yet more effective. I have found 
through a reliable source how my pro- 
gram is being accepted in this com- 
munity—and I have a more secure and 
satisfied feeling of having done a better 
job of teaching vocational agriculture.@ 
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Teacher preparation in 
agricultural education 


J. BRYANT KIRKLAND, Dean, School of Education, N. C. State College 


HIS is the 

fourth of a 
series of reviews 
of research studies. 
This article at- 
tempts to summa- 
rize the studies 
that have been 
made in teacher 
preparation. The 
studies relating to 
selection of teach- 
ers, program of 
study and directed 
and apprentice 
teaching that are included in Summaries 
of Studies in Agricultural Education’ 
were reviewed; the most recent studies 
provide the data for the content of this 
article. 

The success of a teacher training pro- 
gram in Agricultural Education is 
measured in terms of the ability of its 
graduates to perform the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their respective posi- 
tions. Furthermore, the effectiveness of 
a pre-service training program in agri- 
cultural education is influenced by the 
quality of students enrolled, the thor- 
oughness and comprehensiveness of the 
instructional program, the adequacy and 
appropriateness of experiences provided 
during the period of student teaching 
and the effective use of appropriate 
evaluation techniques. 

The demand for teachers of vocational 
agriculture has been so. great since the 
inception of this phase’ of Vocational 
Education that most departments of 
agricultural education have been re- 
luctant to use any rigid screening de- 
vices in selecting their enrollees. 


Selection of Teachers 

Very little research has been con- 
ducted to aid teacher trainers in the 
selection of prospective teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Armstrong* recom- 
mended that preference be given to stu- 
dents who have graduated from de- 
partments of vocational agriculture; who 
were in the upper two-fifths of their 
high school graduating class; who will 
graduate from college at about the age 
22 to 26; who possess outstanding per- 
sonality traits; and who have had ade- 
quate .social and business contacts. He 
further recommended that no candidates 
should be admitted who have serious 
physical disabilities; whose eyesight or 
hearing is seriously defective or whose 
general health is below average; and 
who are deficient in practical farm ex- 
perience. 

O’Kelly® concluded from his study of 
the relative value of certain traits and 
characteristics of prospective teachers 
of vocational agriculture that the 
trainees most likely to develop into 
superior teachers will be identified by 
the following characteristics: Ability to 
earn better than average grades in all 
college classes; superior ability to adapt 


J. B. Kirkland 


self to environment; ability to become 
socially well-adjusted; superior habits 
of study and concentration; excellence 
in qualities of leadership; a strong and 
abiding interest in the teaching profes- 
sion; ability to impress favorably asso- 
ciates through desirable personal quali- 
ties; an adolescent home life supported 
by “farmer fathers;” decision to teach 
agriculture made at an early age; and, 
an unquenchable desire to complete col- 
lege to the point of leaving school to 
seek employment in order to further 
finance schooling, if necessary. 
Santorum’s* study of the scholastic 
achievement of former students of voca- 
tional agriculture as compared with stu- 
dents enrolled in Agricultural Educa- 
tion at North Carolina State College 
who did not have vocational agriculture 
in high school showed only a slight 
difference in the point-grade average in 
favor of the students who had voca- 
tional agriculture in high school. 


Program of Study 

Brunner* stated that “There should be 
a special curriculum based upon the 
needs of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in the state, and designed to pre- 
pare trainees adequately for the tech- 
nical, economic, social, and cultural re- 
sponsibilities they will be expected to 
assume.” Because of the variation in the 
relative importance of the several agri- 
cultural enterprises throughout the 
country it is not likely that a high de- 
gree of similarity exists in the tech- 
nical agriculture pre-service training 
programs at the various teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

Matela’s* study of the content of 
curricula for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in 22 Land-Grant colleges showed 
the following distribution of the average 
relative importance of subject matter 
areas in technical agriculture: Animal 
husbandry 30.8 per cent, agronomy 20.7 
per cent, agricultural engineering 18.6 
per cent, farm management 11.2 per 
cent, horticulture 9.8 per cent and other 
agriculture 8.9 per cent. 

This study also showed that the dis- 
tribution of the average relative im- 
portance of the different major areas of 
the curricula was as follows: technical 
agriculture 38.0 per cent, science 23.6 
per cent, professional education 14.4 
per cent, the humanities 9.0 per cent, 


other required courses 5.9 per cent and 
electives 9.1 per cent. 

Hill’s’ comparison of the curricula in 
departments of agricultural education in 
44 institutions revealed that similarity 
of requirements appeared only in the 
broad classifications. Even though all 
institutions require biological science 
when an analysis is made of the content 
of such courses as botany, zoology, 
bacteriology and entomology and gen- 
etics as applied biology all similarity be- 
tween course requirements is lost in the 
various institutions. Furthermore, the 
courses in technical agriculture did not 
provide factual materials relevant to the 
solution of the agricultural problems of 
the various areas. 

Phipps™ doctoral study provided evi- 
dence that prospective teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Illinois in 1949 
were completing their undergraduate 
training without self confidence, ability, 
or understanding in certain areas of 
technical agriculture. This study showed 
that beginning teachers however had a 
greater concern for their inabilities in 
the professional areas than in the areas 
of technical agriculture. 

The study of the effectiveness of un- 
dergraduate college courses for teachers 
of vocational agriculture in New York 
lead Couch® to conclude that the teach- 
ers, as a whole, fail to see the need for 
the courses listed in the “Required” 
group. He recommended a continuation 
of a wide choice of courses in Biological 
and Physical Science and Social Studies. 

A study of the farm mechanics needs 
of teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Alabama” revealed that more than one- 
half of the total farm mechanics pro- 
gram is devoted to shop work where 
as the teachers need training most in the 
areas of farm buildings and sanitations, 
farm power and machinery and rural 
electrifiction. 

Rhoad™ discovered that, on the aver- 
age, beginning teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio possessed 54 per 
cent of the essential abilities relative to 
the swine enterprise. He also found that 
the prospective teachers possessed only 
50 per cent of the 557 essential mani- 
pulative abilities in the various areas 
of technical agriculture. 

A study of the difficulties encountered 
by beginning teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Tennessee 1937-38 to 1941- 
42", inclusive, showed that 20.0 per cent 
of the beginnig teachers experienced 
some difficulty or felt incapable of per- 
forming the essential activities in the 
livestock and poultry areas, 17.5 per 
cent reported difficulties or inability to 
perform the essential activities in the 
field crops area, 18.7 per cent in the 
agronomy area, 20.2 per cent in the 


What do studies show? 


This contribution is one in a series of twelve planned for the current 
volume. Each will,review and interpret studies in a phase of the program 
in agricultural education. Each will provide the reader with an overview 
of the research and point up applications in a particular phase. The phases 
to be covered and the selection of possible contributors were planned with 
the A.V.A. Research Committee for Agriculture. 
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horticulture area, and 24.0 per cent in 
the agricultural engineering area. 

Most of the studies reveal a desire on 
the part of prospective teachers to have 
sufficient opportunity in the technical 
agricultural courses to master the 
essential skills in the principal live- 
stock and crop enterprises. 


Student Teaching 

Directed teaching has for many years 
been regarded as the strongest part and 
core of the professional pre-service 
training program for teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. “The program of 
teacher education should provide for 
participating experiences in teaching 
which will give the trainees ample op- 
portunity, under competent supervision, 
to participate in a functional capacity, 
in a cross section of the work of a 
teacher of vocational agriculture in a 
well organized school system.”* 

Several different types of directed 
teaching have evolved during the past 
two decades. In recent years the trend 
has been toward placing trainees in off- 
campus centers for one or more quarters, 
The author” found that in 1948-49 five 
teacher training institutions in the 
Southern Region conducted student 
teaching programs in which the trainees 
commuted daily from the campus; the 
trainees enrolled at 5 institutions resided 
in the community for the duration of the 
student teaching period; and six insti- 
tutions conducted programs in which a 
portion of the trainees commuted and 
the remainder lived in the training 
school community. 

A comparison of the three types of 
directed teaching programs revealed that 
the trainees who commuted daily ob- 
served and taught in a larger number 
of schools, observed more all-day classes 
and spent a larger number or days in the 
training centers. -They also ranked 
highest in number of adult farmer and 
1.0.F. Training classes observed and 
in the number of supervisory visits made 
with the teachers to all-day and I.0.F. 
bers of these institutions made the 
largest number of supervisory visits to 
the training centers and conducted the 
Training class members. The staff mem- 
largest number of conferences with 
trainees and supervising teachers. 

The institutions that placed trainees 
in the community to live during the 
period of directed teaching assigned the 
trainees to the lowest number of schools 
for observation and teaching. The 
trainees spent a greater portion of the 
school day in the center than did the 
trainees in either of the other types of 
directed teaching programs. The trainees 
also excelled in the number of adult, 
young farmer, and I.0.F. Training 
Classes taught. They likewise made 
more supervisory visits as teachers to 
all-day, young farmer, adult farmer, and 
1.0.F. Training Class members. The in- 
stitutions used the largest number of 
centers, had more trainees enrolled, 
assigned the lowest number to a center 
and made the lowest number of super- 
visory visits per center during the period 
of directed teaching. 

The enrollees of the institutions in 
which some of the trainees commuted 
while others resided in the community 
did not excell numerically in any of the 


major areas of responsibilities. The 
trainees who participated in this type 
of directed teaching ranked second or 
third in the amount of participating ex- 
perience obtained in the various phases 
of the program of vocational agriculture. 
Bender’s“ study of the participating 
experiences in the pre-service profes- 
sional training program of teachers of 
vocational agriculture at Ohio State 
University 1937-38 to 1939-40 revealed 
that the areas receiving the highest 
rating were those involving the all-day 
teaching program and the supervised 
farming program. The lowest evalua- 
tions were for the young farmer and 
adult farmer areas. This study showed 
that when trainees assume more re- 
sponsibility and acquire more participa- 
tion in the areas of experience that are 
regarded as important their evaluation 
of the experience increases. The fall 
quarter received the highest rating for 
every area of experience while the spring 
quarter received the lowest rating. 
Gandy’s” study of the comprehensive- 
ness of the teacher training program in 
agricultural education in Alabama in 
1950 showed also that the experiences 
received in the area of high school 
teaching were the most comprehensive. 
The areas ranking lowest in terms of 
participation were adult farmer pro- 


grams and publicity. The trainees in- 


cluded in this study were of the opinion 
that a greater number of supervisory 
visits to all-day students and adult 
farmers would have increased the value 
of their experience during the period of 
practice teaching. 


Summary 

A review of the recent studies in 
teacher preparation reveals a need for 
further research. Teacher training de- 
partments in general lack valid criteria 
for selecting prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Many depart- 
ments of agricultural education rely 
upon the scholarship rules of the col- 
lege or university to eliminate the stu- 
dents of below average ability before 
they reach the junior year or before 
they enroll in the required professional 
courses. It seems desirable for the 
teacher training departments to make 
a positive approach to the problem of 
selecting students. The teacher training 
department in each institution should 
consider the possibility of utilizing the 
services of its Division of Student Per- 
sonnel or Guidance Center in selecting 
the students who will most likely succeed 
as teachers of vocational agriculture. 

There appears to be need for con- 
stant re-evaluation and re-planning of 
the pre-service training program. In too 
many instances the technical agriculture 
courses are not organized in terms of 
the needs of prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Most of the 
courses offered by a given department, 
especially those at the upper division 
level, are designed to meet the needs of 
the students who are majoring in that 
particular department. 

Most teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture will become “general practitioners” 
instead of “specialists” upon entering the 
teaching profession. Perhaps prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture would 
be better qualified in the various areas 


of technical agriculture if each depart- 
ment would offer more service courses. 
Such courses should be planned in terms 
of the abilities needed by the trainees in 
teaching farm boys and adults how to 
solve the problems which pertain to the 
principal farm enterprises in the type of 
farming regions in which they will likely 
become placed. 

Almost universally trainees have ex- 
pressed a need for more practical ex- 
perience in the technical agriculture 
courses. A higher percentage of class 
time devoted to laboratory work and 
field trips will do much to minimize this 
alledged weakness of the pre-service 
training program. There appears to be 
an imbalance in the various areas of 
technical agriculture. Many curriculum 
studies have shown that agricultural 
engineering receives comparatively little 
emphasis whereas agricultural economics 
and farm management occupy the largest 
porprotion of the students’ time. 

One of the biggest weakness of stu- 
dent teaching programs is that of evalu- 
ation. Supervising teachers, student 
teachers and teacher trainers should de- 
velop and utilize appropriate evaluation 
techniques if student teaching is to serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Prospective teachers should have an 
opportunity to observe the supervising 
teacher conduct some of the major 
phases of the program in vocational 
agriculture before they begin student 
teaching. Each teacher training depart- 
ment should explore the possibilities of 
providing laboratory experiences as early 
as possible in and throughout the 
period in which professional courses 
are given. 
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rural leadership 


EDMUND HAUGEN, Teacher, Clarkston, Washington 


PRAIES for Rural Leadership is 

important, especially as our nation 
faces world problems as it does today, 
and our agricultural economy gears to 
meet its share of the burden. 


To make our agricultural economy 
function as it should we must have a 
well-prepared and trained individual 
farmer so that he can take his proper 
place to form a larger segment. of the 
organization, whether it is a farm or- 
ganization or our government. The grass 
roots organization will give a broad and 
solid foundation, which is essential in 
formulating sound government, and to 
prevent leadership in a “top heavy” or- 
ganization which must surely crumble. 
Qne approach to serving each local com- 
munity is to ascertain whether there is 
a need or desire to hold a special class 
in rural leadership. 


Leadership Course 


The course in Rural Leadership spon- 
sored by the Vocational Agricultural De- 
partment at the Clarkston High School 
covered a period of ten weeks, with one 
class period of two hours each week. 
It was held during the winter months 
so that it would not interfere with farm 
work, A visit to the local farm organi- 
zations was all that was necessary to 
find out that there was a great deal of 
interest in such a course and to secure 
the names of people who were interested. 

The first meeting was called to allow 
the individual an opportunity to express 
himself and to help formulate a program 
to fit the needs of the majority, and to 
study the phases of rural leadership 
which needed to be stressed most. I had 
each individual fill out a form to help 
me get acquainted with his needs and 
problems. The form contained his name, 
address, telephone number, occupation, 
and a list of the organizations to which 
he belonged, with offices held in each. 
We also asked each individual to list the 
most important things which he wanted 
to get out of this course and how to 
proceed. 

A member of the class was elected as 
secretary to keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings, and at the end of the course 
a copy was given to each member. This 
was put up in bulletin form. Each mem- 
ber wrote a complete set of notes each 
meeting, as they thought that they might 
use this information before the complete 
set of notes was available. 

There was a unanimous request for a 
thorough study of parliamentary law. 
In fact, several wanted to study parlia- 
mentary law every meeting so that they 
would be able to handle meetings more 
efficiently. 

Each meeting was set up with a simi- 
lar pattern. The first thirty to sixty 
minutes were used to write notes on the 
blackboard and to explain them. At first 
members volunteered to act as the chair- 


man to carry on a meeting for a five- 
minute period. This helped the members 
to build up their own confidence in 
themselves as leaders. By using the 
members to participate as much as pos- 
sible it wasn’t long until all were par- 
ticipating in one way or another. The 
more aggressive members in the class 
usually got the ball rolling and kept it 
rolling. 

As time went along the time was ex- 
tended for practice in leading the dis- 
cussion. By increasing the length of time 
that each member would lead the dis- 
cussion, the barriers were broken down 
which prevented the members from hav- 
ing full confidence in their own ability 
as leaders. The enrollment was held 
down to allow every one a chance to 
participate. 


Several of the members who attended 
meetings between our class meetings 
would bring questions from these meet- 
ings and use these examples as part of 
the discussion. These items were dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of procedure 
only. 

Each meeting was concluded on sched- 
ule preceded by a summarization. The 
meetings were closed promptly, as I 
didn’t want anyone to feel that he was 
obligated to stay. The unusual thing was 
that none of the members would leave 
when class was over, but would linger 
on discussing the class problems and 
asking questions relating to the discus- 
sion. At first a few would leave after 
about fifteen minutes, but as time went 
on most of the group would stay on for 
an hour or so. The membership consisted 
of farm leaders, church leaders, 4-H 
leaders, Boy Scout leaders, fraternal 
orders, etc., with a common interest in 
learning how to better serve their com- 
munity. 

Course Content 

The main topics studied were the 
fundamental principles of parliamentary 
law; steps in presenting a motion; sub- 
sidiary motions; guides to use in assign- 
ing the floor when several stand and call 
for the floor at the same time; practice 
in stating motions; classification of mo- 
tions; amendments; reconsider; recon- 
sider and have it entered on the minutes; 
how to write up secretary’s minutes; 
committees; kinds of committees; com- 
mittee of the whole; executive commit- 
tee; chairman of the committee; and ad- 
vantages of a committee. 


These various phases of study of par- 
liamentary law naturally led to group 
dynamics. Nearly every organization to- 
day functions through a committee sys- 
tem, so a considerable amount of time 
was spent on committee work and group 
group discussions. For our group discus- 
sions we used timely topics such as the 
odor from the pulp mill in our commu- 
nity, the forming of a rural fire district, 
school problems, and many others that 


were real in our community. First the 
problem would be stated. Then the 
group would share their ideas by stating 
the problem in their own terms, consid- 
ering the advantages pro and con and 
using their own resources to formulate 
a solution. Only by bringing out both 
sides of a question or problem can a 
sound solution be reached. Being able to 
debate problems intelligently, whether in 
a committee or organization, is more 
important than the average person real- 
izes. 

The State Legislature was in session 
at the time this class was meeting. Many 
questions had been raised from time to 
time about the legislature, so, by consent 
of the group, we scheduled the last meet- 
ing to include a talk by one of our 
former representatives to the legislature. 
The most important things brought out 
during this meeting were the steps that 
a bill goes through from the time it is 
drawn up until it becomes a law, the 
amount of committee work necessary on 
a bill, and the number of bills intro- 
duced that never get out of committee 
and why they didn’t. This was followed 
by a period of discussion. After the 
close of the session, the group went to 
a private home for a lunch and social 
hour. 

This coming winter there will be a 
follow-up program for all members who 
attended three or more meetings. A 
questionnaire survey to find out whether 
the course served its purpose will be 
utilized. a 


New teaching aid 
on corn hybrids 


Students of Penn State’s Clover Club, 
working with scientists of the experi- 
ment station’s Corn Team, have devised 
a novel teaching aid to stress the im- 
portance of strong root systems for corn 
hybrids. Many teachers of vocational 
agriculture and veterans classes have 
already obtained these displays to em- 
phasize many phases of importance in 
teaching about corn hybrids. 

Actual roots pulled from experimental 
nursery plots are carefully pulled by the 
students, roots are washed, dried, then 
sprayed with plastic material, and 
mounted on a 42-inch stained board. 
Each inbred is carefully labeled with 
outstanding characteristics of that par- 
ticular strain. With 4 parents and the 
resulting hybrid on one board, various 
characteristics can be traced to show 
how “feeding system” aids yield, how 
resistence to many diseases and insects 
is inherited, along with stressing the 
quality of newly released Pennsylvania 
hybrids. Besides many Pennsylvania hy- 
brids, boards are prepared using U. S. 13 
also. Cost is $3.50 per display. Co-ops 
selling Pennsylvania hybrids are using 
the displays for training their salemen. 
—Pennsylvania Agricultural Education 


The number of one-teacher schools is 
estimated at 75,000 in 1948-49 compared 
with 86,563 in 1945-46 and with 265,474 
in 1909-10. 
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Leadership without 
involvement 


NATHAN KNIGHT, Teacher, Bellows Falls, Vermont 


tied we, as men in 
the field of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture, are to reach 
the objectives of 
agricultural educa- 
tion we must show 
a certain amount 
of leadership but 
without becoming 
involved too deep- 
ly in many of the 
specific items. How 
can this be accom- 
plished by the 
teacher of agriculture? 

First, we cannot assume that each 
teacher is completely established in his 
community. This cannot be accomplished 
by merely signing a contract to teach. 
There are such things as surveys to 
make and summarize and “key” persons 
to contact before a beginning in estab- 
lishment can be made. 

How can these “key” persons be dis- 
covered by the instructor? One method 
is to contact such local men as bankers, 
milk plant operators, farm equipment 
dealers, in addition to local school board 
members and administrators. There 
should be little if any trouble in locating 
key farmers in the area if this method 
is used. 

After key farmers are discovered the 
instructor has a list of potential mem- 
bers for an advisory council (or com- 
mittee if you care to call it that). This 
council is of extreme importance to the 
program of agricultural education in the 
community. The advisory council has 
certainly proven its worthwhileness with 
the Institutional on Farm Programs for 
veterans training and many teachers 
can vouch for the effectiveness of these 
councils. 

Once the council membership is estab- 
lished (it is suggested that this be a nine 
man rotating group with each member 
serving a three year term) and the atea 
survey is summarized the instructor is 
is on his way. When possible much in- 
terest may be gained in the proposed 
meetings of adults by asking several 
farmers to form a planning committee 
to plan the initial meetings with the in- 
structor. 


Nathan Knight 


Local Program 

We have found this method to be 
effective in promoting interest and at- 
tendance for the meeting “series.” We 
conduct regular monthly meetings 
throughout the year with the exception 
of the months from November to Febr- 
uary during which time a fourteen meet- 
ing series is planned and conducted, A 
large committee plans with the instruc- 
tor the entire series of fourteen meet- 
ings including such things as nights to 
meet, subject matter to be covered, and 
the method of holding the meeting (dis- 
cussion, speaker, panel or movie). Each 


of the other monthly meetings is planned 
by a different three man committee with 
which the instructor works. In this way 
the majority of members in the group 
have a say some time during the year 
as to what subject shall be covered. The 
series has been planned on a five year 
basis with different enterprises being 
covered rather completely in each series. 
Using the above method the instructor 
has established the attitude that he is a 
contact and coordinating man for the 
committee. 

This idea has been dwelt on to some 
length here since it is believed that it 
is important for those farmers involved 
to feel they are “running the show.” In 
fact we have carried on our veterans 
FARM & HOME SHOW held for the 
past two years in this same manner and 
have seen very good results, 


Checks on Progress 

What has all this to do with the sub- 
ject of leadership without involvement? 
It is the objective of the teacher of ag- 
riculture to promote better agriculture 
and better cooperation among farmers 
in the area. If one can create an interest 
in better farming on the part of every 
farmer and a desire to cooperate with 
his neighbor in discussing and learning 
about the latest on crops, stock and the 
like, is he not being a leader of these 
men? And if this can be done by getting 
the farmer to help himself he is not 
building dependency upon the teacher. 

Do these men appreciate all the efforts 
of the teacher and do they really get 
anything out of the work? The question 
may be answered with another question: 
Have you ever held the final meeting of 
a series, had members of the group sum- 
marize the subject matter of the series; 
followed this with the school adminis- 
trator presenting the certificates of at- 
tainment and then had a spokesman for 
the group stand and say, “We all appre- 
ciate your efforts in conducting this 
series of fine meetings and wish to give 
you this little token of our appreciation? 
If that has ever happened to you, you 
don’t ask “did they appreciate my work 
in this?” 

It is well to consider what is expected 
as a sign of the appreciation of work. 
Is not a bettering of the farming in the 
area a reward for the instructor? It 
certainly should be for that is what all 
of us in this field are interested in. 


The answer to the question of the 
farmer obtaining anything from the 
teacher’s efforts may be answered at the 
time the follow-up visits are made. If 
one item discussed in a meeting has been 
of value to an individual he will have 
further questions on its details. It may 
be found that he has begun procedures 
to put into practice that new idea even 
by the time the follow-up visit is made. 
When a fellow says, “I tried timing my- 
self on the bars I have to open each 
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day and I found I spent two hours a day 
I could have been saving if I had had 
good swing gates” the instructor feels 
he has “got across” the point on saving 
labor. 

This, then, is one idea of checking 
the effectiveness of the work done by 
the instructor and will help answer the 
question. Rechecking summaries of sur- 
veys from time to time will give an 
additional check on effectiveness of 
methods. 


In conclusion it may be said that lead- 
ership may be had without becoming in- 
volved if the instructor considers him- 
self a helper in the program of improv- 
ing farms and farmers in the area. At 
no time is it well for the instructor to 
consider he is running the program him- 
self for without the participants where 
would his program of education be? 
These participants, the farmers, know 
best what information and assistance 
they need most and will naturally co- 
operate more fully with the instructor 
if they are interested in the matter. The 
teacher of agriculture who discovers 
success in this field is the one who helps 
the farmer help himself. * 


Michigan’s “10 and 
20 Year Club” 


WALDO PROCTOR, Teacher 
Walled Lake, Michigan 


ICHIGAN’S Association of Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture has 
an organization within its membership 
of which it is justly proud and which 
represents a real zeal and love of its 
membership in its profession. This or- 
ganization, known as the “10 and 20 year 
club” is made up of men who have 
served 10, 20 or more years in the 
vocational agriculture field and makes up 
nearly 60 per cent of the total member- 
ship of the M.A.T.V.A. 
A review of its membership, from the 
standpoint of service, reveals that there 
are some real old-timers on its rolls. 


There is one member with 35 years of 
service, two with 34, three with 31 and 
one with 30. Of lesser experience are 17 
who have 20 but less than 30 years in 
their chosen field. This group will be 
augmented by two or three men who 
will complete 20 years in 1951. - 

The group of men having 10 but less 
than 20 years of service at the present 
time consists of 52 and will be in- 
creased by 14 or 15 at the end of the 
present year. 


The awarding of keys to men who 
have completed 10 and 20 years of 
service is one of the features of the 
banquet of the M.A.T.V.A. at the an- 
nual Summer Conference of Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers. 


Each year the club holds a banquet for 
its members, during the Summer Con- 
ference, at which time its annual meet- 
ing is held. Its membership assumes re- 
sponsibility for furnishing entertainment 
for conference meetings when needed. 
With these exceptions the club is largely 
social and honorary in nature but it does 
seem to be of some inspirational value 
to the teachers of less experience. * 
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Stay home nights 
and live longer 


C. S. ANDERSON, Teacher Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


| is nearly two 

years since an 
article of mine un- 
der the title, “Share 
Responsibility And 
Live Longer’ ap- 
peared in The Ag- 
ricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. 
Running through 
it was the implica- 
tion that for many 
teachers of voce 

C. S. Anderson tional agriculture 

their load of work 
and responsibility had increased be- 
yond reason. There was a note of 
caution, and suggested ways to im- 
prove the situation. Something about 
that article (it must have been the 
catchy title, which, incidentally, the 
editor contributed) struck a responsive 
chord among readers. Occasional fan 
mail letters still continue to come to 
my desk. 

I should like to sample this folder of 
letters and quote from as many as pos- 
sible within the space of this brief 
article. With identifying names omitted, 
surely no writer will object. Readers 
will detect some innermost thoughts of 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
others associated with the program, 
thoughts seldom openly expressed. Even 
an element of humor may be read be- 
tween some of the lines. But let it be 
understood that my purpose in writing 
is serious. Way down in their thinking 
most men fear a heart attack, and agri- 
cultural teachers are no exception, Un- 
fortunately, few of them do anything 
about it. 


From the Mail Box 

An agricultural teacher’s wife fur- 
nished the title for this article when she 
wrote, “We read your good article in 
the Agricultural Education Magazine. 
For fifteen years I have been preaching 
to my husband that if he would stay 
home nights, he would live longer, but 
it took your article to convince him. 
Bob had finished an especially hard 
week of teaching and had attended five 
consecutive late evening meetings, when 
in the Saturday mail the magazine with 
your article arrived. Bob read it and then 
reread it to me. Then, rolling up the 
magazine and giving it a hilarious slap 
on the table, he said, ‘Jean, that’s ex- 
actly what I’ve wanted to do for fifteen 
years and didn’t think my job would 
permit it. From now on it’s eight hours 
sleep for me and at least six hours at 
home with you and the kids. At last 
some time to do as we please and not 
be ashamed to be caught at it’! 

“That very night Bob was on the 
phone deciding in short order matters 
he had previously scheduled for long 
committee meetings, turning over to 
F.F.A. boys jobs that he never before 


would have thought them capable of per- 
forming alone, and asking folks right 
and left to help him with things that 
for so many years had prevented him 
from knowing anything but work. 

“T have waited six months to write 
you for I have had my fingers crossed. 
It’s working! Bob has never enjoyed 
his work so much, and come July 1 
he’s to have a $300.00 raise.” 

A California reader reacted this way, 
“That was an excellent article, even 
though it may create a shortage of 
teachers. We teachers of vocational agri- 
culture would like to follow your ad- 
vice, but how?—Out here we get high 
blood pressure just worrying over the 
thousand and one things connected with 
our jobs, the things we never seem to 
get done, to say nothing of having to 
neglect our family and personal in- 
terests. You haven’t delved deeply 
enough into the solution to suit me.” 

A supervisor who knows me in- 
timately wrote, “Dear Andy: It is a 
good article but should never have been 
published. It is playing havoc with agri- 
cultural teachers in my state. Recently 
at a meeting of teachers while I was 
pouring on a little more work for them, 
ane of the men interrupted and asked, 
‘How can we do all this you are ex- 
pecting us to do and still follow the 
advice of Doctor Anderson back in 
Pennsylvania?’ ” 

My answer to the supervisor was in 
essence, stop pouring. And then I told 
him the old story of the executive in a 
manufacturing concern who was giving 
one of his foremen a dressing down over 
the telephone for not turning out greater 
production from his department. A 
visitor was at the desk of the manu- 
facturer and listened to the driving con- 
versation. 

When the receiver was hung up, the 
visitor remarked, “Mr. Brown, if you 
do that very often you are going to get 
a heart attack.” The irate manufac- 
turer’s reply was, “I don’t get heart 
attacks, I give them.” 

Nearly every man who wrote me ex- 
pressed amazement that heart disease 
in one form or another would ultimately 
terminate the lives of most men teach- 
ers. A teacher and former student of 
mine with many years of successful ex- 
perience to his credit in Illinois ex- 
citedly began his note to me like this, 
“Gosh, Doc, do you mean what you 
said in the opening sentence in your 
article in the December Agricultural 
Education Magazine, that seven out of 
ten of us will some day die of heart 
disease? It is the only disease I’ve ever 
been afraid of, and now I find I am in 
an occupation where they all die of it.” 

Well, of course, it is not quite that 
bad. The occupational statistics do 
show 72 per cent fatalities for men 
teachers, but many occur at the end of 
long and useful lives. There are some 


precautions teachers can take; work 
relaxed, avoid worry, keep away from 
emotional situations, and always get 
your required rest. 

One teacher said, “I’ve lived with 
a heart condition for over ten years, 
and after learning to live with it pretty 
much on its own terms life hasn’t been 
bad at all. My hardest lesson was to 
learn there was something to do besides 
eat. My problem was over-weight. Now 
I believe in the axiom, ‘The smaller 
your waist line the longer your life line’. 
Doctors, too, say that all controllable 
causes that shorten life, overweight 
comes first.” ‘ 

My Share Responsibility And Live 
Longer article came to the attention of a 
country doctor in Louisiana who took 
time from his busy day to write, “Your 
article about heart disease is one of the 
best and most sensible articles written 
by a layman that I have ever read. Our 
local teacher of agriculture loaned me 
his copy of the magazine. I have asked 
him to get me several extra copies to 
have on hand to give to convalescing 
heart patients, and I intend to keep a 
copy on my office reading table in the 
hopes that waiting patients will read it. 
You may do them more good than I can, 
who knows?” 

A Texas teacher jokingly referring to 
his own experience remarked, “Heart 
attacks are my hobby. Nine years ago I 
experienced the real McCoy. They even 
had the sexton alerted to stand by. It 
was six months before I was up and 
able to apologize to him, but I made it. 
Every now and then I have a minature 
heart attack. I am grateful for those 
little angina pains that dart around my 
chest when I get to working too hard 
and nervous tension tightens. They are 
my warning signs, and believe you me 
I pay attention to them. I stop right 
then and there and rest. Rest is the 
great cure. Fatigue and nervous tension 
are the principal causes. I believe teach- 
ers who recognize these facts can have 
heart attacks by the gross and maybe 
live to be a hundred. I think no more 
of them than I do an ingrowing toe 
nail. The treatment for both is about 
the same; wear your house slippers a 
little more, relax, and as you advise 
share your responsibilities with others. 
Most teachers of agriculture do not 
understang the first principle of delegat- 
ing responsibility.” 

Mark Nichols, Director of Vocational 
Education in Utah, hit the bullseye when 
he said, “Every vocational agriculture 
teacher worth his salt who has been on 
the job six months or more will find 
enough work to do in vocational agri- 
culture to take the time of two or three 
men. His responsibility then lies in doing 
first things first. He is the master of 
his fate, the captain of his soul, and 
planner of his program in vocational 
agriculture as well as his personal 
activities beyond his job.’ 

And I should like to add, he is the 
sole conservator of his physical and 
nervous energies. There are very few 
spare parts available for damaged hearts 
and frayed nerves. Conserve them; they 
are all you will ever have. x 


Is Killing Me,” The 


1Nichols, Mark. rhe Reel Teacher Load 
Magazine, September, 1950 
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HE Ohio Asso- 

ciation of Young 
Farmers of Amer- 
ica was born at 
the Fourth Annual 
Post-War Confer- 
ence of Young 
Farmers held at 
The Ohio State 
University, March 
2 and 3, 1951. Per- 
haps, it would be 
more correct to 
say that the young 
farmer program in 
Ohio has “become of age” inasmuch as 
local young farmer associations have 
been organized and conducted in the 
state for the past 30 years. At least it 
seemed to be a step in the right direc- 
tion for the further development of this 
phase of vocational education in Ohio. 
Young farmers attending the annual 
conferences for the past two or three 
years have indicated an interest in de- 
veloping this State Association. There 
was general agreement that such an 
organization would stimulate more in- 
terest on the local level, would give 
greater prestige and identity to the 
program and would unify and coordinate 
the efforts in the further development 
of an effective young farmer program. 


Ralph Bender 


Type of Organization 

The control of this state organization 
is vested in a council consisting of ten 
young farmers. Each of these members 
shall be elected for a period of two 
years without the privilege of being re- 
elected for a second term. Five members, 
one from each of five sections of the 
state, shall be elected each year at the 
annual conference by the delegates from 
local chapters. The council members 
shall, in turn, select the various officers 
consisting of president, vice-president 
and secretary. Members of the state 
supervisory staff in vocational agricul- 
ture shall serve as the adviser and 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
association. This form of organization 
has been used without a formal consti- 
tution during the past several years. The 
delegates believe that it is more suitable 


than the type of organization, such as 
the Future Farmers of America where 
the officers are elected directly by the 
delegates. 


Purposes 


The purposes of this organization are 
centered..chiefly,in the further promo- 
tion of young farmer activities on the 
local level. It provides for the following 
general purposes, as set forth in the con- 
stitution : 


a. To develop a greater appreciation 
of the opportunities in farming and 
to foster a love for country life. 

b. To interest and aid out-of-school 
farm youth through a program of 
systematic and organized instruc- 
tion to become established in farm- 


ing. 

c. To develop an understanding of 
the ways to secure and utilize the 
services available to farmers in im- 
proving their economic status and 
social and family relations. 

d. To cooperate with all agencies and 
organizations whose objectives are 
the improvement of the economic, 
education and social conditions of 
rural life. 

e. To develop the leadership abilities 
needed to participate in desirable 
activities for rural young people. 

f. To provide wholesome, social and 
recreational activities. 

g. To plan and render worthwhile 
community services based on the 
needs of the community. 


Program of Activities 


The number of state-initiated and con- 
ducted activities will be kept at a mini- 
mum. The annual two-day state con- 
ference will continue to be the chief 
activity to be sponsored by the State 
Association. At this conference, atten- 
tion is given to the further personal and 
vocational development of the delegates 
who are in attendance as well as to give 
some encouragement and assistance to 
the organization and development of 
local chapter programs. At this year’s 
conference, for example, resource per- 
sons and specialists concerning agricul- 
tural outlook, farm appraisal, new de- 


Ohio Association of Young Farmers 
of America is formed 


RALPH E. BENDER, Teacher Education, The Ohio State University 


velopments in farm machinery, swine 
feeding and research in agriculture were 
used. In addition to presentations and 
discussions on these topics, reports from 
local chapters were given concerning 
specialized or selected Y.F.A. activities. 
Small group meetings for the purpose 
of discussing some of the ways and 
means for initiating and developing pro- 
grams as well as carrying them out were 
held. A banquet has likewise been a 
regular feature of the conference. 
Local Associations to be the 
Chief Emphasis 

As in the Future Farmers of America, 
the chief values of the Y.F.A. will be 


_ realized on the local level. At the local 


level a year-round program of agricul- 
tural education including social, civic 
and recreational activities can and should 
be developed. A basic part of the total 
young farmer program in Ohio through- 
out the years has been and will continue 
to be the educational phase with its 
chief emphasis upon the establishment 
of young men in farming. It is evident, 
however, that a successful farmer is 
more than just an efficient producer and 
marketer of crops and livestock. He 
needs to be a well balanced person who 
can get along well with people and who 
has the ability to assume responsibility 
for the improvement of his community, 
state and nation. To promote activities 
that contribute to such development 
should be the aim of the local program. 

In Ohio, many teachers have found 
that three instructional meetings con- 
cerning agricultural problems and one 
additional meeting each month consist- 
ing of Y.F.A. business, and/or social, 
civic and recreational activities usually 
makes for a well balanced program. 
Y.F.A. programs should be planned 
throughout the entire year and all re- 
sources in the community should be 
used. Other agencies, such as the Farm 
Bureau, Grange, and Extension should 
contribute to such a program in a coor- 
dinated manner. The Y.F.A. should not 
attempt to do the entire job nor should 
it attempt to duplicate that which is 
already being done. For the development 
of a complete Young Farmer program, 
the teacher needs to understand well the 
problems of young men; he needs to be 
a good organizer and a wise counsellor 
as well as possess the ability to work 
with other representatives and agencies 
of the community. & 
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F.F.A. members take lead 


In accident and fire prevention 


community 


WILLIAM J. LORD, Teacher, Walpole, N. H. 


VERY F.F.A. chapter should do all 

it can do to make its community 
farm safety conscious. The Walpole 
F.F.A. chapter has included in its pro- 
gram of work an intensive farm safety 
program which includes three phases of 
work; the chapter’s safety program for 
the local farmer, housewife, and the 
youth. 

The F.F:A. chapte- can do its best job 
with the farm youth because of the close 
contact with him in the classroom, in 
the farm shop, and on field trips. 


A unit on farm safety is included in 
our list of farm jobs each year. This 
unit included the survey of the home 
farm for hazards and their remedy and 
the study and discussion of farm acci- 
dent information. 


One of the best sources of informa- 
tion for the agricultural teacher on farm 
accidents is the “National Farm Safety 
Council,” 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Here one can ob- 
tain useful leaflets on safe methods for 


* Officers of the chapter place farm safety sticker on gas pump. 
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in their 


specific farm jobs. These leaflets can be 
used in the classroom, for exhibits, for 
radio announcements, for newspaper re- 
leases, and for other educational activi- 
ties. Our chapter distributes these leaf- 
lets to local farmers through the medi- 
ums of its members, the Grange, and 
exhibits of various types in the com- 
munity and at the county fair. 


Demonstrator for state fire underwriter provides realism in community meeting for farm 
fire prevention, sponsored by F.F.A. Chapter. 


— 


a 


Another very good student-directed 
classroom activity is to keep a record of 
all farm accidents in the local com- 
munity, their cause, and how they could 
have been prevented. This should be 
kept on the bulletin board and the figures 
totaled at the end of the year. 

The chapter sponsors safety movies 
and plays for the school which help to 
make the rest of the school safety con- 
scious. 

Since farm machinery is the leading 
agency of accidents throughout the 
country, the farm shop is the place 
where the teacher can do the job of 
putting across safety to his F.F.A. boys, 
veterans, and young farmer groups. 

In our shop we have safety posters 
which show the proper use of machinery 
and equipment. Individual instruction is 
given in the proper use of the tractor, 
truck, and other equipment. . . . The 
F.F.A. members are cautioned to be on 
the alert at all times to keep all equip- 
ment in safe operating condition. 

The chapter’s program for making the 
farmer safety conscious includes the use 
of 4” by 4” farm hazard stickers with a 
skull and crossbones on them. These are 
given to the farmer on field trips, at 
Grange meetings, by the F.F.A. boys. 
These stickers are put anywhere on the 
farm where a farm hazard exists. Our 
farm safety exhibit at the local county 
fair, in our community, and on F.F.A. 
safety programs at the Grange, also 
helps us to make our local farmer 
safety conscious. ; 

Through these farm safety activities 
the Walpole chapter feels it is doing its 
bit in making the farm community more 
aware of the hazards which exist on 
the farm, in the home, and in our rural 
communities. * 
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C. R. Fridline, teacher at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, recommends the use of tape recorder to im- 
prove effectiveness of parliamentary procedure. 


Benefits from parliamen- 
tary procedure contests 


W. F. STEWART, Teacher Education, Ohio State University 


OR at least 20 
years Future 
Farmers have been 
giving attention to 
the mastering of 
the abilities of a 
presiding officer 
and of members 
participating in 
business transac- 
tions. In many 
chapters these abil- 
: ities have been de- 
W. F. Stewart veloped through 
team participation 
and even in contests. 

In Ohio the first steps in carrying the 
idea beyond the chapter level were taken 
in providing a contest among selected 
chapters which was conducted at the 
State Leadership Convention attended by 
delegates from the various chapters. 
This contest was sponsored by Town- 
shend Agricultural Education Society, a 
campus organization of majors in Agri- 
cultural Education. In this contest the 
demonstration of at least six abilities 
was required and a different team mem- 
ber was asked to preside during the 
demonstration of the successive abili- 
ties. The result of this elementary con- 
test finally developed into a contest 
known as the Chapter Procedure Con- 
test. This consists of a team of from six 
to ten members presenting the opening 
ceremony, the business meeting in which 
at least six abilities of the presiding 
officer are demonstrated, the reading of 


the minutes by the secretary, and the 
closing ceremony. 


For a few years this contest was con- 
ducted on chapter, district, and state 
levels. In recent years the contest has 
stopped at the district level where 
awards of gold, silver, and bronze are 
made to the competing teams. 


A feature of the Ohio contest which 
is considered to have definite merit is 
that of providing four quizzers—one 
from each of four competing teams— 
who appear with the team giving its 
demonstration and have certain pre- 
scribed rights and privileges. The pur- 
pose of the quizzers is to introduce in- 
correct procedures which the presiding 
officer or some member of the demon- 
strating team must detect and act ac- 
cordingly. Since the quizzer may par- 
ticipate either properly or improperly, 
it is the responsibility of the demon- 
strating team to detect the correct from 
the incorrect procedures. Obviously, in- 
correct procedures appear much more 
often through the use of. quizzers than 
would occur if only the team members 
were demonstrating. 

Briefly, the preceding survey covers 
the high spots of practice in parliamen- 
tary procedure in Ohio during the past 
20 years. : 
What Have Been the Benefits? How do 
the Boys Rate the Help Which They 
Have Received from These Contests? 

In order to find out the evaluation of 
this project by boys, teachers, and prin- 
ciples, a suggested list of eight ben- 


efits was prepared. Six copies were sent 
to the teachers of vocational agriculture 
and advisers of 25 selected chapters with 
state-wide distribution. Each teacher 
was asked to select six boys from his 
department who had at least three years 
of experience in developing abilities in 
parliamentary procedure and, prefer- 
ably, who had represented the chapter 
at least once on a Chapter Procedure 
Team in local, county, or district con- 
tests. The teacher was instructed to ask 
each boy to rate the benefits he had 
received from participation using the 
following scale: one represents “supe- 
rior” benefits; two, “average” benefits; 
and three, “minor” benefits. In addition, 
the teacher was asked to write a para- 
graph from his experiences in develop- 
ing parliamentary teams giving the 
specific benefits which had resulted in 
his department, his school, and his com- 
munity from the participation of his 
pupils in parliamentary practice. Also, 
the teacher was asked to invite the 
superintendent or principal to write a 
paragraph on the benefits which he 
recognized that have come to the par- 
ticipating boys, the student body, and 
other local organizations from having a 
Chapter Procedure Team performing in 
his school and community. 


The responses from the invited chap- 
ters were all but unanimous. 


The list of benefits submitted to the 
chapters follows: 


1. The ability to preside effectively. 

2. The ability to participate correctly 
in business meetings. 

3. Confidence when participating in 
meetings. 

4. The improvement in my ability 
to speak extemporaneously. 

5. The improvement in my ability to 
use correct English. 

6. Quickening of my judgments in de- 
ciding whether a thing is right or 
wrong. 

7. Personal pride in my own and my 
team’s accomplishments. 

8. The challenge which comes from 
serving as a quizzer of a competing 
team. 

Space was provided for listing addi- 

tional benefits by individual boys and for 
rating these additions. 


How Did the Boys Rate the 
Various Benefits? 


It might be assumed by many that 
the basic objective of this project is to 
develop the ability to preside effectively 
and that, therefore, that ability would 
be rated highest by the boys. Not only 
did this ability not rate first, it did not 
rate second or third, but fourth. A sum- 
mary of the results follows using the 
numbers to represent the abilities as 
they appear in the numbered list above. 

Ability 2: 69 ratings of 1; 34 of 2; 
and 5 of 3. 

Ability 3: 66 ratings of 1; 37 of 2; 
and 5 of 3. 

Ability 7: 52 ratings of 1; 34 of 2; 
and 8 of 3. 

Ability 1: 56 ratings of 1; 45 of 2; 
and 4 of 3. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Benefits from parliamentary 
procedure contests 


(Continued from Page 85) 


Ability 6: 35 ratings of 1; 49 of 2; 
and 19 of 3. 

Ability 4: 31 ratings of 1; 63 of 2; 
and 10 of 3. 

Ability 8: 27 ratings of 1; 42 of 2; 
and 20 of 3. 

Ability 5: 22 ratings of 1; 46 of 2; 
and 26 of 3. 

As an explanation of the low vote 
given benefit 8 it may be stated that this 
benefit would be rated by only those 
members who had acted as quizzers and 
since the number of quizzers is limited, 
obviously many boys had little or no 
experience in that activity. i 

Individual boys listed as many as three 
additional benefits. Of those listed ref- 
erence to leadership training was made 
in some cases, and in others, abilities 
which might be interpreted as repetition 
of abilities already listed were frequently 
found. 


What do the Teachers Mention as 
Benefits Beyond Those Indicated 
by the Boys? 

Some of the more frequently men- 
tioned benefits were these: “Self-con- 
fidence before a group,” “Ability to 
think on their feet,’ “Better under- 
standing of democracy and how it works 
in give and take,” “Leadership in other 
student organizations,” “Good sports- 
manship,” “Improvement in debating,” 
“Better qualified to participate in other 
organizations,” “Ability to oppose others 
tactfully,” and “Ability to help other 
classes and school organizations.” 


What Were the Comments of the 
Superintendents and Principals? 

Three of these letters are copied 
verbatim. . 

Mr. C. H. Frazier, Principal of Jeffer- 
son-Dresden High School, wrote: 

“I have been asked to comment on the 
benefits from practice in parliamentary 
procedure. I find that there is a distinct 
benefit in future life. In meetings that I 
attend today in this community, I find 
that former F.F.A. students are able to 
rise in a meeting to express ideas clearly. 
They are able to practice in real life 
this good work which is carried for- 
ward by the agricultural department.” 

Mr. Howard W. Cope, Principal of 
Upper Sandusky High School, wrote: 

“It has been a general observation in 
our high school among both teachers 
and students that the benefits accruing 
from the study and practice of par- 
liamentary procedure by F.F.A. boys is 
indeed significant. The boys not only 
learn correct procedures but they learn 
to get up in public and speak. 

“This year the F.F.A. parliamentary 
team coached the Student Council in 
correct parliamentary procedure. This 
Council consists of the presidents of our 
17 clubs, organizations, and classes. This 
not only helped Student Council officers 
but we feel carried back to all school 
organizations. 

“The training the boys receive ex- 
tends on into grange, farm bureau, and 
junior fair business sessions. We feel it 
a very worthwhile activity.” 

Mr. Arthur B. Gorsuch, Principal of 
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Some should go to college 


W. W. MILES, Teacher, Damascus, Maryland 


N a democratic 

school system in 
which many deci- 
sions are made by 
the students, one 
of the very impor- 
tant functions of 
the teacher is 
guiding the stu- 
dents to make 
these decisions. 
The _ agriculture 
teacher plays an 
important part in 
the guidance of a 
boy faced with his decision for the fu- 
ture. In performing the guidance func- 
tions of a teacher, the vocational agri- 
culture teacher has the total welfare of 
the individual boy at heart and avoids 
placing total emphasis on agricultural 
matters. Some of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for guidance which a teacher of 
agriculture has are not only guiding for 
a future vocation, but guidance in con- 
nection with social, moral, health and 
other problems even outside the field 
of agriculture. 


Although tests for determining inter- 
ests in and aptitudes for many occupa- 
tions have been developed in recent 
years, tests for aptitude for agriculture 
work do not play an important part in 
counseling. The teacher relies on the re- 
action of the boys to farming as they 
know it from experience and to the ag- 
riculture work in school. Teachers of 
agriculture have close associations with 
their students over a period of years in 
the classroom and in the community. 
They have many opportunities for indi- 
vidual conferences with the boys and 
visits with the parents. As a result of 
this familiarity, a teacher can learn 
much about a boy and help him make 


Ashland High School, wrote: 


“Our parliamentary procedure team 
has been a tremendotis help to us in 
Ashland High School for a number of 
years. They have put on demonstrations 
for almost every other organization in 
school, for adult groups and for some 
of our classes, such as distributive edu- 
cation. Needless to say, they put our 
adult groups to shame!!! More im- 
portant, however, is the effect this type 
of procedure has on the boys them- 
selves. I have seen shy, timid, self- 
effacing boys who have been brought 
out tremendously by having served for 
a year or two on our parliamentary 
procedure team.” 

This, then, constitutes the findings of 
a small check-up on the benefits to high 
school boys who have participated in 
parliamentary procedure contests in Ohio 
supplemented by the opinions of their 
teachers and their high school prin- 
cipals. All in all, the findings are most 
favorable and commend this type of 
project as a desirable basis for train- 
ing in leadership. & 


sound decisions as to the reasons for 
going to agriculture college and the real 
interest in this desire. No one should 
ever be guided into college work unless 
he has a high and abiding interest in 
the work before him. 


Group Instruction 

It is quite common now for teachers 
to provide at least one teaching unit 
dealing with agricultural occupations. 
However, it is impossible to guide stu- 
dents into agricultural college or any 
other phase of work with just one unit. 
It is true that a formal introduction to 
agricultural occupations may be needed, 
but consideration of agricultural occupa- 
tions and the importance of a college 
background is not limited to special 
units. The teacher of agriculture, as has 
been pointed out, works very closely with 
his boys. He, himself, must make a col- 
lege education seem vital and important ; 
must impart to the students what col- 
lege is with relationship to classes, cost, 
and social growth; must make it clear 
that sincere interest is needed for col- 
lege as well as a reasonable amount of 
native ability. Through the teaching of 
units, the agriculture teacher can point 
out what jobs fit various fields and what 
training is needed for such jobs. 

The guidance of students into college 
does not begin the last six months of 
the senior year. It begins the moment 
the boys enter the vocational agriculture 
program. Truly, each boy in the pro- 
gram may not be qualified for college, 
however, a teacher should not limit the 
emphasis on the importance of college 
work to only outstanding and interested 
boys. The whole group should be im- 
pressed with the value of agricultural 
college; the advantages of specialized 
training; the personal pleasures derived 
from a college education. This in turn 
will develop a healthier attitude of the 
entire group for academic work. After 
this process of indoctrination has been 
in effect for several years, junior and 
senior boys may be taken to visit an 
agricultural college. The teacher-trainer 
of your state university will gladly ar- 
range for a visiting day to see classes in 
session, dormitories, and fraternity life. 
This activity culminates the teacher’s 
discussion and enthusiasm. 

After a boy has entered college, there 
should be a follow-up program. He 
needs moral support, for there is quite 
an adjustment for a farm boy to make 
when he leaves a small community to 
become one of many on a campus of a 
large university. Each boy’s success in 
college will reflect on the undergrad- 
uates of his Alma Mater. His success 
will make other boys desirous of the 


same opportunity. Remember, above all,. 


the desire for entering agricultural col- 
lege must come first. This desire should 
be implanted and developed by the agri- 
culture teacher as he sees the necessity. 
The teacher who is dynamically alive 
and who has a charming personality not 
only sells himself, but what he believes. 
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Practice in cooperation 


Real experience obtained through F.F.A. 


cooperative activities 


JOHN SAFFORD, Teacher, Walla Walla, Washington 


OOPERATIVE activities have been 

the main line of endeavor for the 
Walla Walla chapter of Future Farmers 
of America at Walla Walla, Washington 
for the past twenty years. Before one 
can appreciate the work being done by 
this F.F.A. chapter, he must review the 
history of cooperative activities since 
the year of 1930. 


POTATOES 

During the years of 1933-1937 the 
Wa-Hi F.F.A. chapter operated a potato 
cooperative consisting of from 5 to 20 
acres per year. This was a true coopera- 
tive, to produce certified seed and com- 
mercial potatoes. Some fifty F.F.A. 
members and the chapter purchased 
shares in this cooperative. Each share 
consisted of one-half an acre. 

All of the machinery was rented and 
the boys did the work. Dividends ranged 
from zero to $75.00 per share; this was 
affected by prices, weather and grass- 
hopper damage. 

The main purpose of this type of 
farming was to give boys living in town 
a chance to have a supervised farming 
project and enable them to take voca- 
tional agriculture. 


SWINE 


There were some members who wanted 
to get started raising purebred swine 
during the depression years, so the 
Wa-Hi F.F.A. chapter set forth to help 
them. From 1932 to 1940 a cooperative 
rotating swine project was conducted. 
This was started with one bred gilt and 
was built up to the extent of forty boys 
participating. Along with this swine 
cooperative, a purebred boar was main- 
tained for service for three years. 

The contract used for this coopera- 
tive was similar to the one used at the 
present time. In conjunction with this 
swine project, a feed cooperative was 
maintained for three years. This cooper- 
ative dealt with cooperative buying and 
selling wheat and barley for boys raising 
swine. 


SHEEP 


After the members became established 
with purebred swine, interest began to 
increase in sheep. During the years of 
1942 to 1950 a purebred sheep coopera- 
tive was operated. Starting with six 
ewes and one ram, this project was built 
up to 20 head with four boys participat- 
ing, each on a three year contract, up to 
the present time. This contract called 
for the boy to turn back to the chapter 
one ewe lamb for each five lambs born, 
excepting for various years of unusual 
conditions. 


The purpose of this cooperative is to 
provide breeding stock, show lambs, and 
maintain ram. service for the F.F.A. 
members and farmers in the community. 


CERTIFIED GRASS SEED 


The Walla Walla F.F.A. chapter really 
got started in cooperative activities in 
1942. This was the beginning of the 
cooperative production of certified grass 
seed, which the chapter is still carrying 
on, as of 1950. 

On February 28, 1946 the Walla Walla 
F.F.A. chapter began the first and only 
Incorporated F.F.A. Cooperative in the 
State of Washington known as the 
“Wa-Hi F.F.A. Grass Cooperative.” 

From the beginning in 1942, the chap- 
ter started with 7 acres of grass and 
increased as follows: 1943—7 acres; 
1944—20 acres; 1945—20 acres; 1946— 
24 acres; 1947—21 acres; and 1948—24 
acres; giving a total of 116 acres of 
grass at the present time. In addition, 
15 acres of wheat was raised per year 
from 1948 to 1950. F.F.A. members and 
the chapter could purchase shares for 
$35 each in this cooperative which con- 
sisted of one-half an acre per share. 
The grass land is divided into seven 
plots, or “Pools.” 

Dividends have varied from zero to 
250 per cent per share. The highest pro- 
duction of certified seed in a year was 
32,000 pounds with some “Pools” aver- 
aging as high as 900 pounds per acre. 
This cooperative is operated by a Board 
of Directors consisting of the following: 
four F.F.A. members, one advisor, one 
parent, and one school administrator. 

The main function of the grass co- 
operative is to provide supervised farm- 
ing projects for boys living in town who 
desire to study vocational agriculture. 
Some 73 F.F.A. members have de- 
pended upon this cooperative for project 
work. This activity hasn’t just helped 
boys have an agricultural project, it has 
helped finance some of the members’ 
college education. 


MACHINERY 


In order to efficiently operate the 
farming activities of the Wa-Hi F.F.A. 
chapter, a machinery cooperative was 
established in 1943. This cooperative is 
directed from the F.F.A. chapter in 
order to provide machinery for the 
grass cooperative, F.F.A. members, 
school, and to do custom work. A full 
line of machinery and equipment adapted 
to grass seed production is maintained. 
The present valuation of machinery is 
$8,000. 3 

A separate bank account is kept for 
the machinery cooperative, grass cooper- 
ative, and for the F.F.A. proper for 
general activities. 


GENERAL 


At the present time, the year of 
1950, the Walla Walla F.F.A. chapter 
maintains and operates the following 
cooperatives: grass seed production of 
116 acres, 15 acres of wheat, $5,000 
worth of machinery, 20 head of regis- 
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tered Hampshire sheep, 20 head of 
registered swine, and 2 head of regis- 
tered Hereford beef cattle. The mem- 
bership of this chapter has varied from 
50 to 85 per cent. 


During the past twenty years the mem- 
bers of the Walla Walla F.F.A. chap- 
ter and the chapter as a group have 
patronized, cooperated with, and worked 
for the following farmer cooperatives 
in the community: Farm Bureau, Grain 
Growers, Grange Supply, Washington 
Farmers Cooperative, Washington Co-op 
Chick Association, Pacific Supply Co- 
operative, Artificial Breeders Associa- 
tion, Production Credit Association, 
Dairyman Association, Rural Electrifi- 
cation Association, and the Grange Live- 
stock Marketing Association. 


Numerous class trips, chapter tours, 
and individual visits were made to var- 
ious farm cooperatives and commercial 
businesses. The farm or associations that 
are used the most in this community are 
chick hatcheries, creamery, flour mills, 
grain elevators, meat packing plant, and 
machinery companies. From visiting 
these places and observing their prac- 
tices and operations, the F.F.A. mem- 
bers gain a better understanding of 
business developments and advancement 
made by new methods and procedures. 


The Walla Walla F.F.A. chapter 
strives to have at least a third of its 
membership attend special or annual 
meetings of farmer-cooperatives. The 
Wa-Hi grass cooperative has four reg- 
ular meetings each year plus an annual 
meeting with a banquet and a program 
concerning cooperation. The attendance 
of this chapter at community meetings 
of farmer cooperatives varies from 10 
to 50 per cent of the entire membership. 
This past year, as well as many previous 
years, members of the Wa-Hi chapter 
have attended the annual or special meet- 
ings of the following local cooperatives; 
Farm Bureau, Grain Growers, Artificial 
Breeders, Dairymen, Production, Credit, 
and The Federal Land Bank. 


Each year the Walla Walla F.F.A. | 
chapter has a large group of members 
on a cooperation committee and they are 
very active throughout the year. The 
main function of this committee is to 
direct the cooperation of the chapter 
with the school and other organizations, 
Through the efforts of this committee 
and the chapter, the following is done: 
machinery, equipment, and supplies are 
purchased from the Farm Bureau and 
Grange Supply; chapter wheat is mar- 
keted through the WaHa Walla Grain 
Growers; fat livestock is marketed by 
the Grange Livestock Association; the 
chapter’s grass seed is marketed through 
the Pacific Supply Cooperative; and 
every year about twenty members enter 
the Grange Essay Contest on Soil Con- 
servation. 


There are a large number of activities 
that the F.F.A. chapter does during the 
year which are closely related to cooper- 
ation and community service. A. large 
amount of time is spent by F.F.A. mem- 
bers and the chapter in working with the 
Southeastern Washington Fair Associa- 
tion in conducting their annual district 
fair each fall. Then in the spring the 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Keeping up on 
technical agriculture 


Popular summer conference program for Vermont 
and New Hampshire teachers 


P. S. BARTON, Teacher of Education, U. of N. H. 


ANY teachers 
of agriculture 
find it difficult to 
keep up with the 
new recommenda- 
tions, improve- 


ments, and, tech- 
niques constantly 
appearing in the 


fields of technical 
agriculture. This 
seems to be par- 
ticularly true in 
those sections of 
the country having 
great diversity of enterprises within the 
local patronage area. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture and 
veterans instructors in New Hampshire 
and Vermont are faced with this type 
of problem and have frequently sug- 
gested to the State Supervisors and 
Teacher Trainers that something should 
be done about it. Consequently the 1951 
Joint Conference seemed to provide an 
opportunity to get started on a possible 
solution. It may be of interest for the 
reader to know that teachers in these 
two states have been meeting jointly 
for many years for a three or four day 
annual conference. The program alter- 
nates between the two states and the 
1951 conference was scheduled for and 
recently held at the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham, New Hampshire. 

The Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture was contacted and was very recep- 
tive to the idea. A conference was 
arranged between the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Chairmen of the 
Production Departments, and the Super- 
visors and Teacher Trainers to discuss 
the possibilities of such a conference 
being run at the University of New 
Hampshire and ways and means of 
doing it. Excellent cooperation was ob- 
tained with the college staff and each 
department developed plans around a 
central theme—“Current Problems and 
New Developments.” The participating 
departments included Agronomy, Animal 
Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Horticul- 
ture, and Poultry Husbandry. 

The following brief outlines indicate 
the areas each department proposed to 
cover : 


P. S. Barton 


Agronomy 
“Potatoes and Potato Research” 
“Soil and Soil Fertility Problems” 
“Hay—Pasture Varieties” ° 
“Green Pastures Practices and Results” 


Animal Husbandry 
“Management of Beef Cattle” 
“Management of Sheep” 
“Management of Swine” 


Dairy Husbandry 
“Feeding—Maximum Use of Rough- 


” 


age 


“Breeding and Management” 
“Herd Health” 
“New Milk Products” 


Horticulture 


“The Program, Experimental Project” 
“Tours and Discussions” 


Poultry Husbandry 
“Management” 
“Nutrition” 
“Breeding” 
“Disease” 
“General” 


The reader should keep in mind the 
theme of the conference as indicated 
above and understand that only current 
problems and new developments were to 
be given detailed attention. 


The teachers of vocational agriculture 
and veterans instructors were to be 
divided into three groups, A, B, and C, 
with no differentiation being made as to 
which kind of an instructor the man 
happened to be. Each group was then to 
be scheduled with the participating de- 


This plan was followed and proved to 
be very satisfactory. Group meetings 
started on time and closed on time and 
a full three-day program functioned 
quite smoothly. 

The lecture, discussion, and field trip 
techniques were used by the staff mem- 
bers of all departments in presenting 
their particular phase of the work. 
Demonstrations and other visual aids 
were frequently used and ample time 
was provided for questions by the group. 
The field trips conducted by members of 
the participating departments provided 
excellent opportunities to see new ex- 
eriments and results of previous experi- 
mental work. Very favorable comments 
were obtained from teachers on this 
phase of the program. No attempt was 
made to provide “learning by doing” 
situations as the purpose of the con- 
ference was to provide information or 
knowledge and not manipulative skills. 

Relationships between the college staff 
and the agricultural teachers were ex- 
cellent. The staff frequently commented 
on the interest and enthusiasm shown 
by the teachers and the teachers in turn 
commented very favorably on the co- 
operative attitude of the college staff and 
their willingness to discuss problems and 
answer questions. 

It appears from all indications that 
this particular type of conference is 
very acceptable to the men in the field 
and is an example of one procedure that 
may be followed in helping teachers 
keep up to date in the areas of technical 
agriculture common to their particular 


partments as shown below: states and communities. * 
Wednesday Thursday Friday 
A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 
Agronomy................-..-—.--- 
-sritivad 4 Meeting ¢ B 
Animal Husbandry. B A 
Separate 
Dairy Husbandry.............. [ B A 
State 
Horticulture Cc B A € 
Groups 
Poultry C B A 


Organizational Meeting of 
new adult education 
association 
pas Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. was organized at 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 14, 1951. With 
its organization the two prior adult 
education organizations, the American 
Association for Adult Education and 
the Department of Adult Education of 
the N.E.A., were dissolved. 

Dr. Howard Y. McClusky of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is president of the 
new organization. H. M. Hamlin of the 
University of Illinois was elected to the 
executive committee, pro tem, from the 
field of vocational education. 


About 200 persons participated in the 
founding session. There were attendants 
from 30 states, well distributed over the 
country. The following were some of 


the agencies of adult education repre- 
sented: university extension, adult edu- 
cation councils, evening high schools, 
junior colleges, libraries, museums, agri- 
cultural and home economics extension, 
Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A, adult education 
agencies, safety education, the Ford 
and Kellogg Foundations, and the public 
schools. 

Twenty-five national organizations had 
representatives who formed an autono- 
mous “Council of Organizations” with- 
in the association. Ralph Howard, 
director of vocational education in Ohio, 
represented the American Vocational 
Association. 


H. M. Hamuin, 
University of Illinois 


Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly.—Jefferson 
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How interesting 
is your teaching? 


J. L. PERRIN, Supervisor, New Mexico 


DP you ever ask yourself this ques- 

tion—“‘How much of what I learned 
in high school have I retained?” Then 
ask yourself the question, “Why have I 
retained what I have?” Was it because 
of interest in the subject, because you 
understood it, or because the informa- 
tion was usable? As a teacher you know 
that retention is based upon interest, 
understanding and use. I believe it will 
be worth your while to review the in- 
terest skills and. techniques which may 
be applied in teaching vocational agri- 
culture. 

I shall not attempt to discuss all the 
techniques under each skill, but will give 
several examples for each interest skill 
to show how techniques may be devel- 
oped. With your experience as a teacher 
you can think of many more techniques 
for utilizing the various interest skills. 
I will number the skills and techniques 
in order that you may follow them more 
easily. The interest skills which may be 
used to control the interest of your 
pupils are:’ 

1. Make use of the natural impulses 
of your students. 

2. Arouse a. feeling of need for the 
lesson. 

3. Stimulate doubt, suspense and un- 

certainty. 

4. Provide appropriate illustrations. 


5. Provide satisfactory physical con- 
ditions. 
6. Make use of visual aids. 
7. Encourage good thinking, instead 
of mere memorization of facts. 
8. Plan carefully the course and each 
lesson. 
9. Develop and utilize a pleasant and 
forceful personality. 
10. Build interests that endure beyond 
the lesson, even beyond the course. 
I will discuss each of these interest 
skills in the order named, which is not 
necessarily the order of importance. 
First, make use of the natural impulses 
of your students. Such impulses as: 
Competition, suspense, praise, gregari- 
ousness, sympathy and curiosity, may be 
utilized in securing and holding the in- 
terest of your students. In order to 
apply this skill you must first under- 
stand boy-psychology and human nature 
in general. Suggestive techniques are: 
(1) Become familiar with the impulses 
of your students. You must have this 
information if you are to appeal to the 
particular impulses which cause your 
students to react favorably. (2) Recog- 
nize individual differences in your stu- 
dents. An appeal to the sympathies of 
some boys works wonders; others are 
not to sympathetic by nature. The im- 
pulse of competition is much stronger 


1Based on interest skills developed by Dr. 
W. F. Stewart of Ohio State University with 
graduate students, including the author. 


in some boys than others. These illustra- 
tions emphasize the point—know your 
boys. (3) In planning any given lesson 
determine just which impulses will be 
appealed to and how. It should not be 
necessary in teaching any given lesson 
to appeal to all the known impulses of 
boys. It is much better to concentrate 
your efforts on a few impulses which 
you know will bring the desired reac- 
tions. (4) In teaching a lesson carry out 
the appeals as planned. Perhaps you 
have decided before the lesson is taught 
to commend certain boys for some good 
supervised farming programs. Do this 
at the appropriate time. (5) After teach- 
ing a lesson, consider just how effective 
your appeals were. Consider how your 
appeals might be improved. Did your 
praise of a few boys cause others to 
lose interest? Did you fail to praise some 
boys who deserved commendation? (6) 
Be always alert to take advantage of 
opportunities for spontaneous appeals as 
they arise during the class. For ex- 
ample, if the class is discussing the 
merits of the Rambouillet and the Cor- 
riedale breeds of sheep, it may develop 
that some members of the class are 
ardent believers in the Rambouillet 
breed. Others think the Corriedale breed 
is best. Appeal to the impulse of compe- 
tition. An impromptu debate may ensue. 
Do not stifle this interest—utilize it. 

In using natural impulses in teaching, 
it should be remembered that every gen- 
eral law of teaching has to be applied 
to the individual student if the instruc- 
tion is to be effective. 

Did you ever know of any farmers in 
your community who tried to economize 
by buying baby chicks from flocks which 
were not blood tested for pullorum? If 
your pupils should recall this experience, 
do you think they will feel the need for 
the use of chicks from blood tested 
flocks? These questions bring to mind 
the second interest skill—to arouse a 
feeling of need for the lesson. (1) Ask 
your pupils to call to mind other expe- 
riences in the community where a lack 
of knowledge has been a cause of fail- 
ure. (2) Do you choose problems for 
study from the lives of boys or farmers 
in the community? Do you think the 
boys in your community will be inter- 
ested in dipping sheep to control ex- 
ternal parasites? The use of sanitation 
practices has been helpful in raising 
turkeys in your community. (3) This is 
an example of where knowledge has 
been helpful to others. (4) A talk with 
a successful poultryman will help arouse 
a feeling of need for certain improved 
practices. There are eight or nine tech- 
niques in arousing a feeling of need for 
information. These techniques are espe- 
cially useful in making the assignment. 

In preparing the minds of students 
for an assignment, motives should be 
sought which will move them to action. 


When students recognize a need for in- 
formation, they become interested. The 
things that interest us do so because 
we clearly recognize their value to us 
in solving our problems. 


The third skill I wish to discuss is 
the stimulation of doubt, suspense and 
uncertainty. There are a large number 
of techniques which may be used in the 
development of this skill. Examples of 
these techniques are: (1) Introduce sit- 
uations which suggest at least two posi- 
tions. If you should ask your pupils 
which is the best breed of sheep for 
your community, there would probably 
be at least three answers—Rambouillet, 
Corriedale and Columbias. This will 
make a good teaching situation. (2) 
Bring about contrasting situations or 
experiences and ask for a defense of 
each. Example: Which is more profit- 
able to market, spring lambs in June 
or in September? (3) On the problem 
for discussion, secure a vote of the 
class, which will presumably be divided. 
Seven boys in the vocational agriculture 
class may think lambs marketed in June 
are more profitable; ten may vote for 
marketing in September. (4) Allow each 
side to present its arguments, but try to 
keep it balanced. (5) In case of a strong 
majority, ask the weaker side to present 
its arguments first. Hold back the 
stronger side. (6) Strengthen the weaker 
side by raising questions that appear to 
support their side. (7) Allow the 
stronger side to answer your questions 
or state their position. (8) Use graphs, 
or charts without data at the beginning 
of the class. (9) Do not betray your 
own position. 

The use of this skill will develop in 
the student the ability to postpone action 
until relevant facts are considered and 
evaluated. 

Do you ever tell your students about 
your farm experiences or ask them 
about theirs? The fourth skill which 
may be developed is—provide appropriate 
illustrations, applications or examples. 
At least nine techniques may be used in 
applying this skill. (1) Do you refer to 
successful people in the community? 
Perhaps one of your former students is 
a successful producer of beef cattle. His 
experience would be itteresting to your 
students. (2) Do you ever tell your stu- 
dents of humorous incidents to illustrate 
a point in the lesson? (3) It will make 
your lessons in agriculture more inter- 
esting if you occasionally show the con- 
nection with other courses such as 
science or mathematics. 

Do boys ever go to sleep in your 
classes? If so, is it because of a lack 
of interest, or is your classroom stuffy? 
Have you developed the skill of arrang- 
ing for satisfactory physical conditions 
in the classroom? There are at least 
nine techniques to be used in applying 
this skill. How many do you use? For 
example: (1) Do you check at the be- 
ginning of each class period the room 
temperature, ventilation, and light? (2) 
Do you arrange your pupils around 
tables with a good view of each other? 
(3) Are books and visual aids arranged 
neatly? (4) Do you think the pictures 
on the walls of your classroom have 
been well selected and neatly framed? 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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How interesting is your 
teaching? 


(Continued from Page 89) 


(5) Do you have any interference with 
class work by pupils playing outside? 
If so, the lower sashes of your windows 
should have opaque panes. (6) Is your 
bulletin board kept alive by using pic- 
tures of recent FFA activities and other 
up-to-date material? (7) Do you have 
a floor that reduces to the minimum 
noise of moving chairs and tables. (8) 
Have you checked the height of chairs 
and tables used by the students? (9) 
How often during a ninety-minute pe- 
tiod do your students have an opportunity 
to leave their seats? High school boys 
are likely to become restless if they are 
not permitted some physical activity dur- 
ing the class period. There are several 
other techniques which should not be 
overlooked—such as; soft tinted wall 
finish and special consideration of boys 
who have impaired vision or hearing or 
any other physical handicap. 

Attention to the physical conditions 
of the classroom is important in econ- 
omizing time and energy of the teacher 
as well as the effect upon the health 
of students. 


Do you use visual aids as a skill in 
controlling your pupils’ interest? Do you 
have a film strip projector and a library 
of film strips? How effectively do you 
use your visual aids? Let’s- check some 
of the techniques for their use. (1) In 
planning each lesson question yourself 
as to what visual aids will be appropriate. 
(2) Be alert on every farm visit to se- 
cure useful illustrative material. Keep 
this material well preserved and filed 
for use. (3) Have available for use all 
types of visual aids; dried samples, 
opaque projector, film strips, charts, pic- 
tures, etc. (4) Prepare your class to 
make the right observations on field 
trips. (5) Do not expose the visual aid 
until the proper development of the 
problem or assignment. 

Advertising experts realize the value 
of visual appeal and use visual aids ex- 
tensively. They have learned that the 
impressions produced by such means 
tend to be more permanent. 

Do you encourage good thinking on 
the part of your students as an interest 
skill ?? 

There are at least twelve techniques 
for developing this skill. Let’s examine 
a few of them. (1) Base your teaching 
on problems and difficulties of your 
boys. I am sure you realize that to have 
any real thinking the lesson problems 
must arise out of the experiences of 
your students. (2) Lead them to recall 
facts and experiences in solving prob- 
lems. (3) Establish a definite goal for 
the lesson. Example: To develop the 
ability to select the breed of sheep best 
adapted for producing market lambs or 
wool in this community. (4) Give your 
pupils an opportunity to help plan the 
course. For example, what abilities will 
you need to develop in order to produce 
sheep successfully in this community? 
(5) Arrange your instructional jobs in 


2Adapted from a course taught by Dr. W. F. 
Stewart. 
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seasonal sequence. You should develop 
the ability to select the proper breed of 
sheep early in the fall. (6) Encourage 
creative thinking. Ask your boys how 
they think the sheep in the community 
could be improved. 

Thinking is stimulated by utilizing in- 
formation as a means of solving prob- 
lems. The success of thinking is deter- 
mined by a knowledge of facts involved 
in a problem. 


Have you ever thought of your course 
organization as being a factor in con- 
trolling interest? Organize your course 
in vocational agriculture; plan each les- 
son and keep successive lessons closely 
connected.2 How many of these tech- 
niques do you use? (1) Base your course 
content upon the needs of the commu- 
nity. (2) Give consideration to time 
available for teaching courses in voca- 
tional agriculture. (3) Determine what 
enterprises will be included in the stu- 
dents’ supervised farming program. (4) 
Decide what general agricultural prin- 
ciples all the students should be taught, 
such as those involved in agricultural 
economics and farm management. (5) 
Decide on the amount of time to be al- 
lotted to farm mechanics according to 
its relative importance in the community. 
(6) Work out a time allotment for each 
agricultural enterprise. (7) Develop 
plans for teaching each job in each en- 
terprise. (8) Arrange the jobs of each 
enterprise in seasonal sequence. (9) 
Make teaching layout for the year. 


In selecting subject matter which is 
interesting, the agriculture teacher must 
determine what information will be use- 
ful in the lives of his students. 

One of the most important interest 
skills is to develop and utilize a pleasant 
and forceful personality. There are at 
least thirty-one personality traits. I shall 
give some general techniques for im- 
proving, the personality of any teacher. 
(1) Resolve that you are really going 
to do something about it. Recall the em- 
barrassment to others. Consider the ef- 
fect on your own reputation. (2) Dis- 
cover your weakest traits. Ask a friend 
for a fair appraisal of you. Read ap- 
propriate books. Introspect your life. 
Compare with others. Use a check list 
of desirable traits. (3) From your weak- 
nesses select the traits for immediate 
improvement. (4) Realize that improve- 
ment is as easy, but as difficult as habit 
making and habit breaking. (5) For the 
improvement of a given trait, determine 
the techniques to be practiced. (6) As- 
sociate with or study those who excel in 
that trait. (7) Begin at onee to prac- 
tice the techniques with earnestness, per- 
mit no exceptions, provide extra situa- 
tions for practice. (8) If errors occur, 
whenever possible, correct them at once. 
(9) If possible, check your progress. 
(10) Live your best in every way at all 
times. 

In order that you may better under- 
stand the complex nature of personal- 
ity, I will enumerate the personality 
traits as given by one authority: Tact, 
judgment, fairness, cooperation, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, industry, firmness, tolerance, 
dependability, initiative, self-control, 


Based on material developed by Dr. W. F. 
Stewart in a graduate course. 


punctuality, discretion, sincerity, sym- 
pathy, optimism, poise, voice, refinement, 
altruism, leadership, adaptability, self- 
confidence, patience, courtesy, friendli- 
ness, humor, personal appearance, inter- 
est in profession or business. 


The personality of the teacher is of 
paramount importance in controlling the 
interest of his students. 

The final interest skill which might 
be developed has been stated thus: Build 
interests that endure beyond the lesson, 
even beyond the course. 


Let’s examine some of the techniques 
for building enduring interests. (1) 
Keep the interest in daily classes on as 
high a level as possible. In the first part 
of this article, I referred to your expe- 
riences which indicated that subject mat- 
ter which was made interesting in high 
school was retained much longer than 
that information which was the result 
of “forced learning.” (2) Provide for 
immediate or early participation in using 
or applying the knowledge to their ad- 
vantage. You teach boys to cull poultry. 
In addition to the practice which they 
get from culling the home flock, do you 
refer other people to them when they 
want their poultry culled? (3) Give recog- 
nition of success of former students. Bill 
Smith has established a good flock of 
purebred sheep. Have you ever had Bill 
give a talk before members of your class 
on how he developed his flock? Have 
you taken your class on a field trip to 
see Bill’s sheep? These are a few of the 
techniques which may be used in build- 
ing enduring interests. You may develop 
more such techniques for your class- 
room instruction. 

The teacher who trains his students to 
study effectively and think independently 
has performed the greatest service pos- 
sible for them. The ultimate goal of 
the teacher should be to develop his 
students in their ability to study and 
think independently as to make the 
teacher unnecessary. © 


Book Review... 


WINNING FUTURE FARMER 
SPEECHES, Volume II, with com- 
ments by R. D. Purkey, pp. 365, pub- 
lished by Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1951, list price $3.50. Volume 
II contains the 1950 state F.F.A. win- 
ning speeches. Part I contains five chap- 
ters dealing respectively with the fol- 
lowing subjects: the speaker, the title, 
the speech, the delivery and evaluating 
the speech. Part II list alphabetically the 
1950 state F.F.A. winning speeches to- 
gether with a critical analysis of each. 
Part III consists of an Appendix which 
treats the subject of topics suitable for 
a winning speech, how to secure and 
assemble materials, planning the speech, 
rules regarding speaking contests, and 
extemporaneous speaking hints. Both 
the beginning and experienced speaker 
will find this anthology to be an excel- 
lent reference volume which will stimu- 
late thinking and serve as a helpful 
guide in the purposeful planning, com- 
position and delivery of better speeches, 


—APD 
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Farm shop teaching aids 


Future teachers of farm shop start “hope chests” 
A. C. KENNEDY, Teacher Education, Ohio State University 


ANY of the 

teaching aids 
useful in teaching 
farm _ mechanics 
can be constructed 
while the student 
teacher is learning 
the mechanical 
skills and abilities 
in his farm shop 
courses. That is the 
experience which 
we have had in 
preparing teachers 
to teach farm shop 
at The Ohie State University. Farm 
shop is offered to students in the De- 
partment of Agricultural Education 
during their junior year. 

Like most campus courses in farm 
mechanics it has two major objectives 
—first, to develop skills and abilities on 
the part of the students enrolled, and, 
secondly, to give them skills and abili- 
ties in teaching farm mechanics to high 
school students. In many cases the latter 
objective may be accomplished more 
effectively through the use of well- 
selected teaching aids. 


The following is a list of projects in 
teaching aids which have proved to be 
desirable for shop teachers to have in 
enriching their teaching in farm me- 
chanics. Our students build these projects 
during their farm shop courses and in 
this way accumulate a “hope chest” 
which will help them to do a better job 
later on. Time limitations prevent each 
student building every one of the projects 
on the list which follows. Most students, 
however, leave the course with a “hope 
chest” containing a half dozen or more 
of the projects listed. 


A List of Teaching Aids Which 
May Be Built by Student Teachers 
in Farm Shop 
Nail tray 
Tool carrying box 
Open top saw horse 
Saw filing clamp 
. Home shop workbench 
Tool board 
Tool cabinet 
Model of rip saw teeth. 4” x 12” x 
2” teeth 
. Model of cut-off saw teeth. 4” x 12” 
x 2” teeth. 
Model of timber saw teeth 
- a. Champion teeth 
b. Lance teeth 
c. Regular teeth 
11. Model of different bevels used on 
cutting edges 
12. Samples of kinds of lumber 
13. Demonstration boards 
Farm shop hardware, hinges, etc. 
Useful rope knots, hitches, and 
splices 
Parallel wiring 
. Series wiring 
Three-way switch 
Four-way switch 
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g. Kinds of electric wire 
h. General Electric demonstration 
board for demonstrating: 
Two-wire system 
Three-wire system 
Wiring for safety function of 
fuses 
Voltage loss 
Wire size in relation to equip- 
ment performance 
6. Cost of electric loss in wire. 
14. Collection of samples showing the 
five major paint failures 
15. Model to scale: 
. Hog house 
. Hog feeder 
Poultry mash feeder 
Poultry range shelter 
Brooder house 
Lawn chair 
Other labor saving equipment 
16. Model showing: 
Butt weld 
Fillet weld 
Lap weld 
. Edge weld 
Corner weld 
Hard surfacing 


The demonstration method of teach- 
ing is very effective in teaching farm 
mechanics work. A demonstration at- 
tracts and hold attention. It is effective 
in that the procedures are better under- 
stood when they are actually performed 
in the presence of the learner than they 
would be if they were just talked about. 
The action and the “life” of the demon- 
stration make it effective. It is a pur- 
poseful method of education that has the 
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The demonstration method of teach- 
ing should be supported by the use of 
teaching aids that will contribute to the 


The author checks some eaeare chest oan 
with members of his class. 


Student usin 


a teaching aid to show vari- 
ous bevels ter farm tool sharpening. 


understanding and clarify the steps in- 
volved in the procedure of solving the 
problems or getting the job done. 
Often a job well done serves to illus- 
trate to the learner what is expected of 
him and establishes an ideal of work- 
manship that he should strive to dupli- 
cate. This job may be a completed project 
or any integral part of a project. If it 
serves to bring about better understand- 
ing or to clarify the procedure to be 
followed in doing a mechanical piece of 
work, then it has been worthwhile as a 
teaching aid. * 


1951 directory of vocational 
counseling agencies 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, in its efforts to provide the 
public with authentic information con- 
cerning people who practice vocational 
guidance, has just published the 1951 
Directory of Vocational Counseling 
Agencies. This directory is a handy and 
reliable guide for any one in need of 

vocational or educational advice. 

It lists 166 individual practitioners, 
services, and agencies which provide 
vocational counseling to the public and 
which meet certain minimum standards. 
Each listing includes the name of the 
agency or practitioner, the sponsor, types 
of services offered, kind of clientele 
served, fees, name and qualifications of 
director, and the number and qualifica- 
tions of professional personnel on its 
staff. 

It sells for $1.00 per copy and it may 
be obtained from the Ethical Practices 
Committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Box 64, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance for current expenses is 
estimated at $185 for 1948-49 compared 
with $152.80 two years earlier. 
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Student teachers of agriculture perfect their abilities in conducting field trips by participating in and evaluating 
one conducted by G. R. “Boling, Wooster, Ohio. 


Use teaching aids 


P. F. PULSE, District Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio 


As a district supervisor visiting a first 
year teacher the following incident 
comes to mind. The teacher had been 
working with a student to provide 
proper storage for his corn project, the 
student’s father had agreed that a com- 
bination crib and machinery storage be 
constructed. Some planning and thought 
had been given to the problem by the 
father, boy and teacher in regard to 
dimensions, and in this particular class 
period they were attempting to deter- 
mine how to cut the rafters for the 
building. The class was meeting in the 
regular vocational agriculture room and 
the teacher had brought.a steel square 
and a copy of “Jones Farm Shop Prac- 
tice” to class. Indications pointed to the 
fact that the teacher knew how to per- 
form the job. He tried to show by dia- 
gram on the blackboard using the square 
how to lay out and cut the rafter for 
length and the proper angles to make 
the cuts. 


Recall Own Learning 


It was very apparent that the mem- 
bers of the class could not follow the 
teacher, and they were not backward in 
voicing their disapproval of being as- 
signed to a task which they did not feel 
competent to assume. 


In discussing the lesson with the 
teacher I found that he felt that he had 
used all the teaching aids necessary to 
develop the lesson and that he was un- 
able to understand why the students 
could not perform the job. I asked the 
teacher where and how he learned to 
cut rafters? His reply, why my father 
taught me while I was in high school 
and we were building a central farrow- 
ing house one summer for our swine 
enterprise. Later I had this material 
presented in an agricultural engineering 
course while studying to become a vo- 
cational agriculture teacher. My next 
question, why did you not take the class 
out to the students’ farm during the 
process of construction where you could 


have put on a demonstration of actually 
cutting the rafter for the building and 
where each student could have had 
practice in performing the task? Oh, it 
seemed so simple I thought we could do 
it here at the classroom and save a lot 
of time, was his reply. 


Far too often this is the case. As 
teachers we should be more concerned 
with how well we teach, rather than 
how much we may think we teach. To 
pursue our problem further I asked our 
first year teacher if it was impossible 
to take the class to the farm where the 
building was under construction. Why it 


would not be easier to teach the job, 


of rafter cutting if he had taken the 
class to the farm shop where some of 
the timbers for the rafters could have 
been brought in and where the pro- 
cedure could have followed the same 
pattern as at the farm. 


Since the beginning of time, those en- 
gaged in the teaching profession with 
more than just a passing interest in 
same, have sought new and improved 
methods and devices whereby their ef- 
forts might result in greater effective- 
ness in the ease with which their stu- 
dents might be able to grasp and retain 
the facts being presented. 


Assuming that the learning process, to 
be most effective should embrace all the 
human senses, any well trained teacher 
should keep the following criteria in 
mind when developing a lesson plan. 
That the most ideal learning situation 
is provided through direct purposeful 
experiences. If it is impossible to pro- 
vide this, the next best is a contrived ex- 
perience. This in turn is followed by 
models, mock ups and examples of the 
actual operation. Following these areas 
of learning by doing, the most desirable 
method can be provided through the 
media of observation. Pictures, motion 
picture slides, the use of the blackboard 
for charts, graphs and drawings provide 
these experiences. Lastly, verbal symbols, 
the most common method of teaching 


in use, especially by so-called teachers, 
provides the least effective means for 
transfer, acquisition and retention of 
knowledge for the learner. 

Our teacher saw his mistake. The job 
was easy for him, he had learned how 
to do it through participating experience. 
He had tried to teach the job to his 
students with a bare minimum of teach- 
ing aids. In other words, he made the 
job very difficult because he relied on 
poor pedagogy, verbal symbols. This 
teacher made a firm resolution that here- 
after he would not handicap his efforts 
by a lack of planning that did not in- 
corporate the maximum use of teaching 
aids to simplify the job. 

The value of the time spent in prepa- 
ration should be recognized, especially 
the time spent in providing for the use 
of teaching aids that will provide first 
hand participating experiences for the 
students. Anyone who teaches a class 
that can measure up to these criteria 
does not need help to point out how to 
improve his methods, he will have that 
inner satisfaction of a job well done 
and will be able to see the results of 
his efforts in the improved agriculture, 
farms, and farmers of his local com- 
munity. e 


Experienced teachers should be taught as 
they are taught to teach with the use of 
actual situations. 
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Teachers are leaders 


(Continued from Page 75) 


In no other profession with which I 
am familar must a man have the knowl- 
edge and skills of a more varied nature 
than the instructor of vocational agri- 
culture. Basic to his success is a wide 
farm experience built up through his 
years on a farm which in turn is sup- 
plemented by board life experiences 
provided through an especially prepared 
curriculum designed to prepare him to 
meet many contingencies of farm life. 


At times he must be a good leader 
and at other times a good follower. The 
job demands that he be able to plan and 
organize, for much of the total program 
is developed in the community. To be 
able to assist farmers with whom he 
works he should have the ability to 
operate and manage a farm successfully. 
In doing this he remembers the tenants’ 
and share croppers’ problems so as to 
best assist them in the development of 
desirable life experiences. To manage 
his own financial problems and to advise 
farm youth and adults in farm financial 
matters, he has to have information and 
experiences in handling farm business 
and farm finances. 

A pleasing, well-rounded personality 
is a great asset in developing desirable 
public relations in a community and in 
securing the cooperation of leaders in 
business and industry. In teaching farm 
youth and adult groups, and in conduct- 
ing meetings requires that he have the 
basic parliamentary skills and possess at 
least average ability as a public speaker. 
The farm mechanics, rural electrifica- 
tion, and machinery repair adjustment 
and maintenance problems of the aver- 
age farmer makes it imperative that the 
vocational agriculture teacher be basical- 
ly skilled in each of these areas if he is 
to provide the needed instruction to 
assist the farmer in planning and de- 
veloping his farming program. The 
teacher’s education is never completed 
but instead must be continuous so as to 
enable him to grow technically and pro- 
fessionally. 

The old statement, “The strong charge 
on, the weak falter,” has an application 
to a teacher of vocational agriculture. 
No one who has taught vocational agri- 
culture successfully claims that the job 
is easy; on the contrary, it requires hard 
work. The financial rewards are com- 
parable to other opportunities but no 
vocation offers a greater reward in terms 
of a deep sense of personal satisfaction 
for the service rendered. 


This is so well demonstrated by suc- 
cessful teachers who seem to radiate 
enthusiastic pride for their work and 
transmit to their students and patrons, 
as they work with them, a strength and 
courage which, as expressed by one 
father to a teacher, “I have worked with 
a master.” The teacher, like a great ship, 
launches out into the deep because he 
knows the way is safe, the journey 
pleasant, and the rewards worth the 
efforts expended. 

The joy of associating with farm boys 
who have such a wealth of natural ex- 
periences developed through their battle 
with the elements and by seeing life and 


Teacher preparation 
in agricultural education 


(Continued from Page 79) 


a Guide for Curriculum Construction and 
Course Building. Thesis, M.S., 1948, Ala- 
hbama Polytechnic Institute. 

11. Rhoad, C. E, A Study of the Compre- 
hensiveness of Abilities in Technical Agri- 
culture Attained by Prospective Teachers 
of Vocational Agritulture in Ohio Previous 
to their Entrance into Student Teaching. 
Thesis, Ph.D., 1943, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. (Agricn tural Education Magazine, 
16: 174-175, March, 1944.) 

12. Kirkland, J. B. A®Study of the Profes- 
sional and Technical Difficulties En- 
countered by Teachers During Their First 
Year of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, Ph.D., 1947, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. (Agricultural Education Magazine, 
20: 152-153, February, 1948.) 

. Directed Teaching in the Southern 
Region. Agricultural Education Magazine, 
22: 91, October. 1949. 

14, Bender, R. E. An Evaluation of the Par- 
ticipating sagerionmee in the Pre-Service 
Professional Training Program of Teach- 
ers of Vocational at Ohio State University, 
Thesis, M.A., 1940, Ohio State Dsiveretty. 
(Agricultural Education Magazine, 15: 
134-135, January, 1943.) 

15. Gandy, T. W. A Study of the Compre- 
hensiveness of the Teacher Training Pro- 
gram in Alabama. Thesis, M.S., 1950, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The quality of student teaching seems 
to have improved markedly during the 
past ten years. Some of the contributing 
factors are: selecting off-campus train- 
ing centers in which well rounded pro- 
grams are in operation; using supervis- 
ing teachers who are superior teachers, 
open minded, experimental, and sym- 
pathetic toward trainees; providing more 
supervision from the college; and gear- 
ing the professional program more 
closely with the abilities which trainees 
are expected to develop during the 
period of student teaching. 

Each teacher training department 
should continuously strive to improve 
its program of student teaching. A 
trainee should be sent to the center 
which will contribute to his maximum 
development as a prospective teacher 
rather than by arbitrary assignment by 
the director of student teaching or 
student choice. Before the trainee re- 
ports to the center he should get as 
much information as possible about the 
center, the departmental facilities, the 
agriculture of the community and the 
local program of vocational agriculture. 
He should know what technical abilities 
he should possess in order to teach the 
young and adult farmers to solve the 
problems with which they will be con- 
cerned during his period of student 
teaching. The supervising teacher like- 
wise needs to have as much information 
as possible about each trainee if he is 
to contribute to his maximum develop- 
ment. * 


death on the farm tends to develop in 
them lasting respect and appreciation for 
others. This provides a special reward 
which vocational agriculture teachers 
cherish. The privilege of sharing the 
responsibilities of farm youth and rural 
people, and watching them develop an 
abiding faith in you, is a reward which 
can never be bought. 
T. J. Horne 
Teacher Education 

V. P. L, Blacksburg, Va. 


Practice in cooperation 


(Continued from Page 87) 

chapter cooperates with the Walla Walla 
Junior Chamber of Commerce with their 
annual Junior Livestock show for fat 
stock. Each year the Wa-Hi chapter 
conducts two livestock and crop judg- 
ing contests for the S. E. Washington 
Vocational Agricultural District. During 
the early spring they are host for a 
basketball tournament. Aside from these 
contests, the Wa-Hi chapter cooperates 
with other chapters in the district with 
contests and other activities. Each year 
at least two tours are held with the 
Soil Conservation Service for instruction 
and cooperative effort between the or- 
ganization and F.F.A. members and 
veterans taking On-The-Farm Training. 

An enormous amount of work is done 
when the chapter cooperates with the 
local school district. The chapter pro- 
vides machinery for the district to use 
at various times and a lot of epuipment 
is constructed for the district. The 
F.F.A. community service committee has 
aided the following departments of the 
high school this past year : Music, Photog- 
raphy, Visual Aids, Science, Industrial 
Arts, Distributive Education, Commer- 
cial, Maintainance, and Carpentry. The 
type of work done was construction, use 
of equipment, and securing of materials. 


Each year an annual cooperative meet- 
ing and banquet is held by the Walla 
Walla F.F.A. chapter. Throughout the 
first two years of vocational agriculture, 
which are the Animal Husbandry and 
Soils and Crops classes, farm coopera- 
tives are explained to the maximum ex- 
tent to local production and marketing. 
Local research men from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Dairymen Association, 
Pacific Supply Co-op, etc., are brought 
into classes and F.F.A. meetings to ex- 
plain cooperative activities. 


The junior and senior classes are 
given special units about cooperatives and 
cooperative marketing. The main idea 
that the chapter has is to learn coopera- 
tive activities by actually operating 
various co-ops. 


At the present time the chapter has 
the following materials available for 
the member to learn about farmer co- 
operatives; twelve different titles of 
books, twelve film strips and some thirty 
films were used during the year. The 
chapter receives the following cbopera- 
tive magazines; Pacific Northwest Co- 
operator; Grange News; Cooperative 
Digest; Washington State Farm Bureau 
News; Rural Electrification News, and 
Washington Cooperative Egg (WASH- 
COEGG). All of this material has been 
mostly provided by the F.F.A. chapter. 


After twenty years, the idea that we 
believe in cooperation can be shown by 
the fact that the Walla Walla F-.F.A. 
chapter now operates cooperatives of 
grass seed production, wheat, machinery, 
sheep, swine, and beef cattle. All of 
these cooperatives involve the entire 
active membership of 75 F.F.A. members. 

Our motto is, “Learn cooperation by 
participation.” e 


To read without reflecting is like eat- 
ing without digesting —Burke : 
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Adjusting training * 


. 


A survey of the agricultural department graduates 
of New Salem Academy, 1920-1950, . 


DEANE LEE, Teacher, New Salem, Massachusetts 


(Pas agricultural department at New 
Salem Academy was first organized 
in 1915. After a short time it was dis- 
continued and agriculture was not taught 
again until the department was re- 
organized in 1920. 


Since that time 123 students. have 
been graduated from the department. Of 
this number 116 are living—and the 
addresses of 110 of them are known. 
Fifty-five of these, or exactly one-half, 
responded to a questionnaire concerning 
their activities since leaving the Acad- 
emy. 

This questionnaire was sent to the 
graduates because a periodic follow-up 
on graduates is a part of the vocational 
agricultural program, and, also, be- 
cause the information obtained might be 
of use in planning courses better suited 
to the needs of the agricultural stu- 
dents at the Academy. 


In an attempt to find the relative im- 
portance to students of the various 
nhases of instruction offered, all of the 
information obtained was put on a man- 
year basis. For example, if a man has 
been ‘out of school for ten years, five 
of which he worked on a dairy farm and 
five of which he was in the army, his 
time is figured as five man-years in 
dairy farming and five man-years in the 
armed forces. In this way one man who 
spent five years in a particular occupa- 
tion is represented as using a given type 
of training to the same extent as five 
men who spent one year each in the 
same occupation. The percentage of 
time spent in a particular occupation 
was found by dividing the man-years 
spent in that occupation by the man- 
years spent in all occupations. . 


Relationship of Work to Training 


The fifty-five graduates as a group 
have spent 46.5 per cent of their time, 
or slightly less than one-half, in work 
on which their agricultural and shop 
training may be said to have had a 
direct bearing. Almost exactly one-half 
of this time was spent in some type of 
farming and a little less than half was 
spent in shop, construction, garage, and 
trucking work. 


Poultry occupied more than one-half 
of the time spent in farming while 
dairying accounted for a little less than 
one-half of this time. Other types of 
farming on a full time basis were 
negligible. 

On a part-time basis, however, vege- 
tables, poultry, fruit and dairy were all 
important and approximately in the 
order named. These so-called part-time 
farms seem usually to be operated in 
connection with a full time job. Although 
they appear to offer relatively little pro- 
duce for sale, they do supply a large 


part of the vegetafifés, fruit, eggs and 
milk used by the families who live on 
them. 


The time spent by these men in full 
time farming falls largely into either 
or both of two categories; many of the 
men spent severaluyears immediately 
after leaving school as hired men on 
farms and some of them later became 
owner-operators; other men, after work- 
ing in some unrelated occupation, have 
established themselves as owner-oper- 
ators, usually of pdéwitry farms. There 
are very few instances of partnerships 
on the family farm as is common in 
areas where larger farms are more 
numerous. - 


Shop trucking, construction, and 
garage work claimed the time of these 
men in the order named. In most in- 
stances the individuals concerned were 
employees rather than employers. Sev- 
eral, however, have operated gas sta- 
tions on their own. Except for shop 
work, very few individuals stayed with 
any of these jobs for long periods of 
time. Moreover, the shop work, even 
though it was more important than the 
other three types of work, was so 
varied in both kind and degree of skill 
that it defies further classification on the 
basis of the information obtained. Never- 
theless, it is apparent that, in addition to 
those who use their shop training in 
farm work, there is a substantial num- 
ber who have had shop jobs which re- 
quired the basic skills taught in the 
farm shop course. 


Since lumbering is-of considerable im- 


portance in the area it was a surprise 
to find that only .3 per cent of the time 


of these fifty-five men has been spent 
in that field. 

The 53.5 per cent of their time which 
these men spent in fields unrelated to the 
agricultural and shop training at the 
Academy covers a wide variety of oc- 
cupations. More than one-fifth of this 
time (11.5 per cent of the whole) was 
spent in the armed services. Further- 
more, about 15 per cent of the fifty-five 
men appear to be making the armed 
services a career. The remainder of this 
time was spent in occupations ranging 
from the civil service to Fuller brush 
salesmen. Many of the men appear to 
have tried several types of work and 
finally settled on something which seemed 
to suit their individual needs and capaci- 
ties. In spite of the fact that so much 
time was spent in fields unrelated to the 
vocational training at the Academy, no 
significant amount of this time was 
spent in any one field. 

The natural breakdown of agricultural 
instruction into vegetables, poultry, fruit, 
and dairy, and of shop instruction into 
wood and metal work is too basic and 
too well established to need comment. 

The problem for the agricultural 
teacher in this locality appears to be 
that of presenting his material on any 
subject so that it will be interesting and 
practical for both the potential full-time 
farmer and the potential part-time farm- 
er. It is true that basic scientific facts 
apply equally to both large and small 
units of production. The application of 
these facts, however, many differ widely 
between units of different size. For ex- 
ample, the teacher must gear the poultry 
course so as to interest and assist both 
the few students who will be managers 
or owner-operators of poultry farms 
and many students who will never have 
more than a backyard poultry enter- 
prise. He must do this without unduly 
lowering the ambitions of one group or 
raising those of the other to an im- 
practical level. 

For this teacher, at least, one an- 
swer to the problem lies in following a 
basic principle of both vocational and 
general education, namely, strict atten- 
tion to individual needs. J 


William C. Jason comprehensive high school 


Delaware's first comprehensive high 
school for negroes was completed in 
October, 1951. When additional units 
(money has already been appropriated 
by State legislature) are completed the 
balitips will cost approximately $900,- 


Over half this amount was contributed 
by the late H. Fletcher Brown, a former 
member of the State Board for Voca- 


tional Education. 

This school serves all of Sussex 
county negro high school students (ap- 
proximately 300). ' 

Included in the completed unit are 
shops for Vocational Agriculture, Build- 
ing Trades, Auto Mechanics and In- 
dustrial Arts as well as Foods and 
Clothing Trades and Vocational Home- 
making. 
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First F.F.A. 
jacket 


J. 1H. LINTNER, Supervisor, 
Veterans Program, Ohio 


J. H. Lintner points to first F.F.A. jacket. It was presented to the Ohio Association. 


vue story of the development of the 

official F.F.A. jacket and the only 
local chapter band ever to play at a 
national convention go hand in hand and 
the story of one must of necessity in- 
clude the other. It was my privilege to 
participate in both activities as an 
F.F.A. advisor. This story should be of 
interest to the many F.F.A, members 
who now wear the jacket. 

Previous to 1933 it had been the policy 
to invite state F.F.A. bands to provide 
music for the national conventions held 
at Kansas City. The expense both to the 
state and the national associations 
coupled with general lack of money 
during the depression years contributed 
to the decision of Mr. W. A. Ross, the 
national executive secretary, to accept 
the offer of the Fredericktown, Ohio, 
chapter to bring a chapter band of 30 
pieces to the 1933 convention. 


The Fredericktown chapter band had 
been in existence for over a year and 
was the direct outgrowth of a far-seeing 
schoel superintendent, Mr. Homer B. 
Wood, who also directed the instru- 
mental classes and the high school band. 
Mr. Wood was an exponent of the in- 
tegration of extra-curricular activities 
into the regular school program and was 
greatly impressed with the F.F.A. pro- 
gram of work and conduct of chapter 
meetings. Several members of the F.F.A. 
were already members of the high school 
band. Mr. Wood was enthusiastic as the 
high school band needed boys and or- 
ganized classes for all who wanted to 
learn. 

About 40 of the 60 chapter members 
began learning to play band instruments. 
Thirty-six played at the Ohio State Fair 
in 1932 and 30 eventually made the trip 
to Kansas City in October of 1933. 

The necessity for a uniform developed 
as soon as the band began to make public 
appearances. The official F.F.A. uniform 


at that time was produced by a Texas 
firm and consisted of trousers, shirt, and 
cap of a blue cotton material with a 
yellow silk necktie. This sufficed for 
summer wear but some other garment 
was needed for the nippy October 
weather in Kansas City. 


The corduroy jacket was just begin- 
ning to be worn by high school students 
and our local dealer supplied the name 
of the firm in Van Wert, Ohio, which 
made them. A letter resulted in a con- 
ference with a representative to deter- 
mine whether the F.F.A. seal might be 
embroidered on the back of this jacket 
since some distinctive identification was 
necessary. 


Many Trials Involved 

The only seal available at that time 
was the one engraved on the chapter char- 
ter and it was used as the model. A pilot 
jacket made in the Spring of 1933 
pleased the members of the chapter. 
Three of the officers immediately ordered 
individual jackets for themselves. Since 
the eagle wag not added to the official 
seal until a year later, the original jacket 
appeared with only the cross-section of 
the ear of corn, the owl, and the plow. 
Since national blue was not available 
from the manufacturer and since the 
firm did not care to order a special bolt 
of cloth to maké 30 jackets the navy 
blue color was used. 


The popularity of the- new jacket 
caused other chapter members to order 
them both for general wear and for 
F.F.A. gatherings. An inquiry to Mr. 
Ross as to whether the jacket might be 
added to the official uniform led to the 
manufacturer sending a representative 
to the 1933 convention. After official 
action a contract was made which jus- 
tified ordering the cloth of the national 
blue shade. 


By this time, the eagle had: been added 
to the seal which not only increased the 
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At the Ohio F.F.A. Convention 
on May 31-June 2, 1951 at Colum- 
bus, J. H. Lintner presented the first 
official F.F.A. jacket to the Ohio 
Association. Mr. Lintner, now a 
district supervisor of institutional 
on-farm training in Ohio, was the 
vocational agriculture instructor at 
Fredericktown, Ohio, from 1925 to 
1940. During that time he saw the 
Future Farmer Organization sup- 
plant the old local vocational agri- 
culture societies and was the ad- 
visor to one of the first chapters to 
be established in Ohio. 

Mr. Lintner was asked to write 
the following article. 

R. J. Wooprin ae 
Ohio State University © 


cost but presented the problem as to 
where the lettering designating the chap- 
ter and state should be placed. At first 
the increased cost looked prohibitive so 
I again ordered a pilot model with a 
small seal on the left breast as well as 
the large seal on the back so that identi- 
fication was easy regardless of the posi- 
tion of the wearer. Since the number of 
letters in Fredericktown and Ohio re- 
sulted in better composition the state 
was placed under the seal on the first 
jacket with an eagle as a part of the 
insigna. This caused the seal to appear 
too low on the back and another ex- 
perimental jacket was produced with the 
seal well up on the shoulders and all of 
the lettering below. The effect was not 
satisfying with as long a name as 
Fredericktown. When the jackets were 
finally adopted for state and national 
officers, the name of the state appeared 
over the seal. 


John Dewey and other educators 
might well be interested to note how a 
felt need (i.e. how to keep a band mem- 
ber warm at the national convention and 
still have a garment that could be used 
for other occasions) travelled the usual 
steps of the thinking process until the 
jacket with the seal resulted which suf- 
ficed so well that it was expanded to 
fulfill a much greater function. * 
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PICTURES of Mi santh<:. 


A contest open to all teachers of Vocational Agriculture and farm veterans 


THE HARVEST > THE F.F.A. ON THE AIR 


4 Photo by Wm. Paul Gray, Eaton, Colorado 


DITCHING WITH 
DYNAMITE 


Camera: Argus C-3— 


Exposure: f/11 — 1/200 
second setting. 


FIRST PLACE: 


John M. Sproul, Middle- 
brook, Virginia. 
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. Photo by Warren T. Smith, Madera, California 


Photo by James E. Hamilton, Audubon, lowa 
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ees os ai teeta Ta SS eo. ae Be : panes) . sae Ee = re se Tee Rac ihe eo Spa, ieee ane Barts Nene ogee oa aed io 
- eo oh a Se ae ees at 2 ek a eee Tine 2 a ee ee : Ane a Mata aa ae oe en Bey ig 
fo SES ae he Oo, UES Soe er ar os )es oo sei Shien fed ee ed hata es : yey | aa Son. eae sy dR cae ek. Sire tilas Be aa eget 2 
eo bs ele a i Soe ae kay ae yam : 4 ae oe a oo es Dh ee) oe a ae 
4: er ae Pe hn ee ie an aoe ee eis o, Se oe as A ee Gs oe ee ee a Se ee s oz ee ee eS a0 
tae ce Be ge So a ee, Weaeee ds” sae ie FEE Sie ee ee ek an ee legen aes aaa ‘i a ee aa ee vt ery. oe eelgrass sae 
ee ee ae Pe ee Gee Oe a ee OES 2 ts ee eae ee aa a ee 
a: fee Pa Sa ee Og ge fe om noe ae eee Bee ee BS igeeee OA gs. ee ee ek See ae " 
a ee rn eee UG Ae 
Pee Ronee eee = 3 “aa Se a BS ae Oe at oe lier 
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